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SERVICE, 


“Service,” usually a nebulous catch phrase, becomes 

a highly set standard with Geigy. 

All of Geigy’s representatives and laboratory technicians 
are trained leather colorists — know the tannery from 
the beam house to the finishing room — can accom- 

modate their thinking to any tannage and produce the 
shades desired on your tannage to give readily saleable 
leather at a cost per foot you can afford. And they are 


adept at locating trouble and correcting it. 


These men are your color consultants, helpful adjuncts 
to your own staff. Their collaboration in your work 


adds up to more than “service.” 





Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 


GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 





BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 
. 








that’s why Gallun’s Cretan Calf is the leather that sells your shoes 


Mr. “'T” knows his fashions, And 
he wants shoes that are smart, trim, 
and comfortable, Shoes he is happy 
to wear — proud to be seen in 

Shoes made from Gallun’s vege- 
table-tanned Cretan calf suit him 
perfectly. He knows that this leather 
is favored by custom bootmakers — 
not only for the rich, deep colors and 
the warm gleam of Cretan Calf's un- 
glazed finish, but also for’ the fine 
effect it produces with clean, crisp 
punching and pinking 

And Cretan Calf, like all the fa- 


mous Gallun vegetable tannages, is 
unsurpassed for comfort. It is glove- 
soft at the first wearing, and retains 
this supple softness throughout the 
life of the shoe — despite repeated 
wettings and dryings, 

Cash in on the comfort and beauty 
that is inherent in all Gallun tan- 
nages. Check the Gallun numbers on 
your orders to leading manufacturers 
—and get set to enjoy the extra profits 
built by a loyal customer following. 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corporation, 
Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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smooth, but not glazed 


OTHER FAMOUS GALLUN TANNAGES 


Norwegian Calf Normandie Calf 
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DRY leather, hard and brittle, difficult to work, finally 
cracked and useless. Wintertime dry air did it. But it 
shouldn’t, wouldn’t, couldn’t have happened with Armstrong 
Steam Humidifiers on the job—ideal prevention against 
dry air losses. A double fistful of reasons tells why: 


. Fully Automatic STEAM 
. Accurate Control—within 2% to 4% relative humidity ane 


. Clean—no residue in the air 
. Quiet—accoustically designed 


. No cooling effect—raise room temperature a 


degree or two 
FULL DETAILS 


. Economical to operate — pennies per day per unit— 
YZ to % the price of water spray equipment Send for 


. Low in first cost—as low as $120 list complete for Bulletin 1772 


a unit to handle up to 40,000 cu. ft. 
12 pages of WHY, HOW 


INSTALLATION PHOTOGRAPHS, 
. P INSTALLATION AND SELECTION 
. Dependable—quality materials and workmanship path AEG PNecE 


. Easy to install anywhere—hooked up to existing 
steam and electrical systems much like unit heaters 


. Guaranteed —complete satisfaction or your money Write 
back 
Humidifiers can be shipped from stock. Order yours 
now and get a full season’s benefit. ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


879 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 


ARMSTRONG Sz...HUMIDIFIERS 


Built by the Makers of Armetrong Steam haps 


Factory Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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NO RESPECT FOR SENIORITY 


Sole leather on 


OBODY — but nobody — ever ex- 

pected to see it. Once it was fan- 
tastic to believe that more than half 
of all shoe soles would consist of non- 
leather materials. But in March, for 
perhaps the first time in the history 
of the industry here, it happened. 
Shoe with leather soles accounted 
for only 48.8 percent of all footwear 
produced that month, while non- 
leather soles accounted for 51.2 per- 
cent. 

We wish we could work up a tear 
to shed, but the tears just won't 
come. The sole leather tanners 
walked into this situation—a situa- 
tion which, under present conditions 
is not likely to improve—with their 
eyes wide open and all the warning 
sirens blaring loudly. But most of 
them neither looked nor listened. 
They went blissfully on their way 
humming an antiquated little tune, 

'“Nothing Takes The Place Of 
Leather.” And while they hummed, 
plenty was taking the place of sole 
leather. 


Words Without Deeds 

When, finally, they recognized the 
“intruder” in their house, they made 
a sort of simulated motion. There 
was a glum, nodding agreement: “It 
appears that we must do something 
about this distressing situation.” The 
result of this unanimous agreement 
was that they continued to agree that 
something ought to be done. 

A startling suggestion was made: 
Let’s promote, advertise, merchan- 
dise in an aggressive way. But coun- 
tenances frowned at these almost 
foreign terms. Promote? Why, 
everyone knew about leather soles. 
You didn’t have to sell leather to 
people. You just sat back and 
waited for them to come to you. 
After all it was leather you were 
selling — and nothing, but nothing, 
takes the place of leather. 

Really, we can’t work up an emo- 
tional tear to shed, 

But over on the other side of the 
fence was another group—the pro- 
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Len¢§$' Editorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%4c each; 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





ducers of synthetic or nuclear type 
They had worked long and 
quietly to devise a product that could 
be genuinely competitive with leather 
soles—one that would find mass ac- 
ceptance with shoe men and the pub- 
lic alike. And when they were sure 
they had it, they went to work. Then 
the leather industry had never in its 
long life seen anything like it —a 
campaign that was a masterpiece of 
strategy, of persistence, of all-out 
investment determined to capture a 


soles. 


._ market held by a group that had 


grown somewhat listless with over- 
confidence. The new group intro- 
duced all the fresh, modern tech- 
niques of merchandising, promotion, 
advertising. Over the five short years 
of this campaign, everyone knows 
what happened, as the figures of 
today point up so graphically. 

In an almost desperate gesture. 
the sole leather tanners held a pow- 
wow, reluctantly kicked in with a 
small kitty of funds, and decided to 
do battle with the “intruder.” It was 
a pathetic battle. It was heavyweight 
pitted against flyweight, bomb versus 
bow and arrow. First, the sole 
leather tanners’ subscribed fund was 
pitifully small — hopelessly inade- 
quate to cope with the wholesome 
expenditures made by the non- 
leather group. Second, and worse, 
was that the sole leather tanners 
conducted a negative selling cam- 
paign. Instead of selling the virtues 
of leather. they placed emphasis upon 
strong criticisms of non-leather sol- 
ing products. This was a tragic mis- 
take. Why was it made? Largely 
because the sole leather tanners had 
rarely if ever in the past learned the 
techniques of modern merchandising. 
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the ropes—it didn’t train for the fight 


They had gotten into a sort of mer- 
chandising rut of assuming that it 
would always be as it always had 
been—that nothing would take the 
place of leather. They were simply 
unprepared, inexperienced. They 
were fighting World War III with 
the weapons and strategies used in 
the Civil War. They were hopelessly 
outclassed. 

But others with a stake in the 
issue also missed the boat. For ex- 
ample, the packers and hide industry, 
which should have made contribu- 
tions financially and otherwise, 
played the role of hand-wringing 
spectator. For five years they sat on 
the sidelines and watched their boy 
smacked all over the ring—and today 
they still stand by to watch while 
their boy hangs on the ropes. 


All In The Family 

The upper leather tanners likewise 
figured it wasn’t their fight—not di- 
rectly, anyhow. But they overlooked 
the fact that it was all in the family 

that the kid brother was taking a 
licking. Well, some day big brother 
is going to find himself in the middle 
of the ring instead of on the side- 
lines. 

But there is, as the saying goes, 
a moral behind the story. Somebody 
ought to let a lot of tanners in on 
the secret that this is the second half 
of the 20th century, and things are 
done a lot differently today than 
they were years back. Along with its 
schools of technology and research 
laboratories, the tanning industry 
ought to sponsor a school of modern 
salesmanship and merchandising for 
itself. 

This is a world in which good in- 
tentions won't work unless you do. 
It’s a world in which the only crea- 
ture who accomplishes anything sit- 
ting down is a hen. Today it’s a 
world where even the most solidly 
imbedded commercial product can- 
not afford to rest on past laurels. 
It’s a world that no longer holds rev- 
erent respect for seniority. 
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You can guard against lost man-hours and leather losses with use 

Dowicide products, Dow’s germicides and fungicides. 

In the tannery, these effective germicides and fungicides work D 0 WwW | Cc | D E 
for you by preventing bacterial decomposition in every phase 

of operation from soak to drying loft. Dowicide germicides and Industrial 
fungicides, when incorporated in soak waters, in chrome and 

vegetable tanning solutions and in finishing operations, pre- Germicides and Fungicides 
vent mold and bacterial growth, which cause spotting and loss 

of hide substance. They also serve in prolonging the storage 

or service life of various oils and emulsions and protein base 

coating materials. 

If you are not already profiting from the added protection 

which Dowicide products give, investigate, today, this accepted 

means of bringing microbial control into your plant. Don’t let 

destructive micro-organisms slow down production, degrade 

leather, and increase your labor and material costs. Dow main- 

tains complete laboratory facilities to help you solve your 

problems. You are invited to contact your nearest Dow sales 

office or write direct to Midland for additional information on 

Dowicide industrial germicides and fungicides. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washingtoh e Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 

J yw Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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How To Prepare 


A PLANT SECURITY PROGRAM 


The Trostel tannery has taken the lead — an example for all 


JHEN considering materials that 
are most strategic for our armed 
forces, one will recall that in the past 
war leather was rated as seventh in 
this category. Thus, with our coun- 
try once again in a state of national 
emergency it behooves all tanneries 
to take stock of their present security 
measures. The tanning industry as a 
whole will then be able to assure our 
armed forces that the finest grades 
of leather will be constantly available 
for their needs. 

A typical program of just this type 
has been recently inaugurated at the 
Albert Trostel & Sons Company in 
Milwaukee. The guidance of na- 
tional and local civil defense authori- 
ties was accepted by Albert O. Tros- 
tel, Jr., when he set up his own Plant 
Security Division. Its fundamental 
principle is that of self-protection, so 
that the plant does not solely rely on 
outside help in the event of a dis- 
aster. This has been the chief point 
in instruction by the Civil Defense 
Authorities. 

One of the first projects of Tros- 
tel’s Security Program was a survey 
of valuable records. A meeting of 
department heads was held to deter- 
mine what records tated top priority. 
Those selected were then given desig- 
nated positions in the company’s 
vaults and were ordered left there 
unless actually in use. Added pro- 
tection against ordinary peacetime 
fire hazards was accomplished by this 
move as well. 

The next move had as its primary 


By John Gregg 
Plant Security Division 
Albert Trostel & Sons Co. 


objective the arousing of the employ- 
es’ interest in the Security Program. 
The company selected a government 
pamphlet entitled “Survival Under 
Atomic Attack” and purchased them 
a large quantity. They were then 
distributed to each employe enabling 
him to also study the facts pertain- 


— 


To be lulled into a sense of it- 
can't-happen-here is the greatest 
mistake the U. S. tanning industry 
can make. For the first time in 
history, America is wide open to 
large-scale air attack. Many in- 
dustries, recognizing the reality of 
this, have prepared plant security 
programs. The tanning industry 
has lagged behind. Albert Trostel 
& Sons Co. is an exception. It 
should stand as an example for all; 

( tanneries to follow. 

A plant security program 
against sabotage, fire and bomb- 
ing is not only an act of sane 
company preparedness, but is a 
duty to community and country. 
The U. S. tanning industry, be- 
cause much of it is located in} 
thickly-settled industrial areas, and { 
because of other apparent rea- 
sons, rates high in vulnerability in 
the event of a war emergency. 
There is neither time nor excuse 
for laxity. Preparedness is worth- 
less after disaster strikes. 


The Editors 
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ing to private homes and their role 
in Civil Defense. 

A meeting of all supervisors and 
foremen was held with the complete 
program being explained in detail. 
The problems to be encountered were 
also explained with all pertaining 
suggestions taken into consideration. 
A Civil Defense official spoke to the 
group and brought out the importance 
of the entire program and its com- 
plexities. The fact that a program 
of this type will also serve in having 
employes trained to better cope with 
peacetime disasters was very impres- 
sive to the group. 

The training of up-to-date plant 
fire brigades has commenced with key 
personnel attending the City Fire De- 
partment Industrial Fire Fighting 
School. They in turn will pass on the 
information to the plants’ selected fire 
brigade members. Additional equip- 
ment is being procured so that the 
brigades may function as a regular 
organized fire fighting unit. Thus, 
they will be able to curtail the spread 
of small fires in the event of a dis- 
aster. Also, in the case of a normal 
peacetime fire, they will function in 
complete coordination with the City’s 
Fire Department. Full fledged drills 
will be an important part of the train- 
ing of these brigades. 

All employes will be subject to 
practice drills so that they will be- 
come familiar with assigned stairways 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Steer Clear of “Wash” Problems... 


RHOTEX Whatever type leather you’re 


pasting, RHOTEX L resin gives good 


adhesion plus easy washability. 


This acrylic derivative makes residue 
removal a minor problem. Film build-up 
on plates become no problem at all. 


On some vegetable tanned leathers, 


£ finish coats may be applied directly 
ao over the light RHOTEX film. 


Chrome tanned leathers, 


cai 


hi with RHOTEX. 


a 


too, wash easier when pasted 


Full technical data 
for the asking. 


FOR INDUSTRY 





Ruorex is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and in principal foreign countries. r oOo 4 PA wi Y 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 











FOR FOOT HEALTH 


Leading dermatologists agree there is 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLE LEATHER 


Leather lets the feet breathe” 
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“No distortion of top lines, 
no damage to back seams 


in making this shoe”’ 
A FAMOUS BRAND NAME MANUFACTURER 


* When removing shoe, 
last shortens 14 to \ of an inch 


Get the complete story on what Slide-O- 
Matic lasts can do for you and how they 
can pay for themselves in the damage 
they prevent. Write for illustrated folder 
today. 
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THIS well-known manufacturer states in full, “Since using Slide-O 
Matic we find absolutely no distortion of top lines and no breakag. 
or damage to back seams.” His experience is typical. 


What’s “Slide-O-Matic?” It’s the new shortening* last that he 
made a heavy impact in the industry because it opens up new hoz 
zons in shoemaking economies, quality and design by: 


Making last removal faster, easier 


Eliminating strained or broken bindings, back seams or up: 
materials due to last removal 


Assuring speedy, positive and easy last insertion in pre-fit 
uppers 


Simplifying and speeding up relasting 


Stimulating shoe designers — frees them from restrictic 
imposed by conventional lasts 
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THe CAuses BEHIND Low SHOE Profits 


Roles of pricing policies and wages—and some final suggestions 


NOTHER of the industry’s chronic 

ills involved in low profits is our 
pricing practices. Bluntly and briefly, 
we sell our products too cheaply. 
This has been going on for decades. 
The disease is incurable so long as 
we subject ourselves to the many 
conditions forcing depressed prices. 
An industry which averages a three 


inly revaluate its pricing policies. 


Three percent is dangerously slim - 


éspecially when faced with the delicate 


problem of costing inventories whose | 


prices fluctuate week to week; or 
against sudden shifts in taxation, 


Wage increases and other factors re-. 


quiring constant readjustments of 
Cost structure and hence price and 
profit structure. Inefficient manage- 
ment particularly is subject to wrong 
figuring on costs—especially indirect 
and intangible costs—and pricing its 
products too low. 

Low prices resulting in deficit 
Operations is largely a result of the 
gross and fierce competition existing 
within the shoe industry. Though 
competition is common to all indus- 
tries, it exists with an uncommon 
intensity in the shoe industry. Con- 
sider that over 1,000 firms compete 
for only 20-25 percent of the total 
output of footwear. Obviously, com- 
petition to gain a share of this out- 
put is almost more a matter of sur- 
vival than operation for profit. Com- 
petition stoops to a rat race with 
prices as the cheese to be nibbled. 
Everyone is familiar with firms that 
set prices ridiculously low—often at 


12 


amg net profit on sales should cer-- 


By William A. Rossi 


Part 3—Conclusion 


cost—merely “to keep the factory 
going.” This is excusable in cer- 
tain instances. The frequency with 
which it happens in the shoe industry 
is not excusable. 

The excessive number of producers 
(in ratio to the business available) 
in the industry sets up a ferocity of 
competition that is obvious in its con- 


tents and its results. 


Until this condition of excessive 
surplus is rectified, prices will re- 
main depressed and so will profits. 
Whether a long-term “education 
program” directed particularly to the 
large group struggling for a piece of 
the 20-25 percent will be helpful, is 
doubtful. Good advice never satiated 
hunger. Too many mouths necessitate 
a scanty rationing of the available 
supply—enough to keep them alive 
but hardly healthy. 





Table 3 
Comparison of Selling Prices 
and Labor Costs of Shoes 


Average Average % of Wages 

Factory Labor Cost toFactory 

Price Per Pair Price 
1919 $3.48 $ .64 18.3% 
1921 3.02 71 23.6 
1923 2.85 Ps | 25.0 
1925 2.86 70 24.3 
1927 2.75 66 23.8 
1929 2.67 -62 23.0 
1931 2.07 52 24.9 
1933 1.58 41 25.6 
1935 1.68 45 26.8 
1937 1.87 46 24.9 
1939 1.73 43 24.9 
Average... $2.41 $ .57 24.1% 
Based on statistics of U. S. Bureau of 
Census. 
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The idea that low average prices 
sell more shoes is a sickly myth. In 
the late Twenties when unit factory 
prices averaged $2.60 a pair, indus- 
try profits averaged $42,000,000 an- 
nually, and consumption was 2.90 
pairs per capita. In the late Thirties, 
when average factory prices slumped 
to $1.72 a pair, profits fell to $19,- 
000,000, and consumption rose only 
one-quarter of a pair per person 
(3.15). In 1946, with unit prices up 
to $3.01, profits rose to $117,000,000, 
but per capita consumption remained 
at 3.15. In 1947, with factory prices 
averaging $3.75, profits rose to $121,- 
000,000, and consumption held to 
3.15 pairs. 

The industry has long suffered 
from a_price-complex—a_ peculiar 
fear or hesitancy of setting a fair 
price on its product in ratio to a fair 
profit. Fearful of asking a fair price 
for value given, the producer will re- 
signedly accept all other costs and 
slice off his profits to “hold the price 
line.” He has thus conditioned him- 
self, the retailer and the consumer to 
a false value. He has at the same 
time rendered a disservice to the na- 
tion by failing to contribute to the 
economy because of his profitless 
operations; and to his employes by 
endangering their employment and 
income. 

Direct wages paid to shoe factory 
operators run about 25 cents of every 
shoe dollar. (See Table 3). Indirect 
labor costs (salaries to executives, 
supervisory personnel, salesmen, etc., 
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plus bonuses and commissions) may 
run from 10 to 15 cents more. Total 
wage-salary costs amount to about 
40-45 cents per shoe dollar. 

Next to materials, wages take the 
largest bite out of the shoe dollar. 
traditionally, shoe prices have always 
been closely linked to wages. One 
is virtually a barometer of the other 
(see Table 4). And, of course, wages 
are naturally linked to profits. Un- 
less rising wages are compensated by 
rising prices or rising productivity, 
the only recourse is to take the added 
cost out of profits. 

Unfortunately, there has long been 
a tendency among manufacturers in 
all fields to impulsively lay most or 
much of the “blame” for higher costs 
and prices, and lower profits, on ris- 
ing wages. The use of simple arith- 
metic may make this a plausible case. 
But that has been a major failing— 
the arithmetic has been too simple. 

It is certainly true that increases 
in wages are sometimes unwarranted 
in ratio to small company profits; or 
in ratio to productivity return by 
labor. But as a case against granting 
increases, the argument of low profits 
is far weaker than the argument of 
low productivity. 

Shoe workers have never been 
among the highest paid in the manu- 
facturing industries. Average weekly 
shoe wages in the shoe industry are 
currently around $44, as compared 
with $63 for all manufacturing in- 
dustries combined. Consider, too, 
that the shoe worker is subject to 
seasonal layoffs, and to fewer em- 





Table 4 
Comparison of Wage 
Increases to Price Increases 
(shoe industry) 


% of 
Average Factory 
Factory Prices 
Year Wage Prices to Wages 
1949 $39.32 $3.49 11% 
1948 39.71 3.75 10 
1947 39.14 76 10 
1946 36.16 01 12 
1945 33.44 +42 14 
1944 31.16 40 13 
1943 28.18 41 11 
1942 25.32 33 10 
1941 21.69 94 11 
1940 17.88 -80 10 
1939 17.81 68 10 
1938 16.98 71 10 
1937 18.47 80 10 
1936 17.37 71 10 
1935 . 796 -66 10 
1934 . 17.42 71 10 
1933 15.21 57 10 
1932 14.94 +69 
1931 : “REGS 05 
1930 18.87 39 
1929 : 21.63 58 
1928 . 21.78 71 
1927 . 22.26 54 
1926 22.31 


Average 
Weekly 
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ployed hours for other reasons. With 
industrial activity and the national 
economy setting new records in the 
postwar years, we find that the aver- 
age number of hours worked weekly 
by shoe factory employes in 1946 was 
38.6; in 1947, 38.3; in 1948, 36.6; in 
1949, 35.9; in 1950, 36.9. The 
weekly average for these four pros- 
perous years was under 40 hours in 
the shoe industry. A glance at 


Table 5 tells the story more graphi- 
cally. Wage-wise, we can hardly be 
called a remunerative indusiry. 

The reasoning of management that 
profits are low or nil is no balm for 





Table 5 
Shoe Industry Wages 
And Hours 


Average 
Weekly 

Wage Worked 
(dollars) Weekly 

41.66 36.9 
1949 109.6 39.32 35.9 
1948 108.5 39.71 36.6 
1947 102.2 39.14 38.3 
1946 - B33 36.16 38.6 
1945 82.3 33.44 40.4 
1944 - 768 31.16 40.4 
1943 . 71.7 28.18 39.2 
1942 . 65.6 25.32 38.2 
pS ) rn OP 21.69 37.8 
1940 + Sat 17.88 34.2 
393¢.. 50.3 17.81 35.6 
1938 . 49.9 16.98 35.5 
1937 + 259 18.57 34.2 
1936 . 4F 17.37 36.0 
1935 -. Siee 17.96 35.6 
1934 ‘ 49.3 17.22 35.5 
1933 38.8 15.21 34.9 
1932 34.1 14.94 41.0 
1931 39.9 17.60 43.8 
1930 ...... 47.3 18.87 40.3 
IRE? .:.... Cae 21.63 44.3 
1928 ...... 48.8 21.78 44.3 
1927 . 48,7 22.26 45.2 
1926 . 48.9 22.31 44.6 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Average 
Hours 


Average 
Hourly 
Wage 
(cents) 
1950 113.0 





labor demanding wages more in line 
with the national average, or in a 
rising cost-of-living period. And par- 
ticularly if management pleads this 
case with some regularity. It is 
labor’s job to make the product, and 
management’s job to realize a profit 
on that product. If one side fulfills 
its job while the other doesn’t, then 
the failure must be expected to make 
the sacrifices—either by granting the 
wage increase or by admitting lack of 
management qualifications and _ re- 
signing from operations. Wages will 
constantly rise. If wage demands are 
at reasonable levels, management 
should be expected to meet them. 
Those firms unprepared to meet the 
inevitable should expect the conse- 
quences of constant labor-manage- 
ment difficulties. 

Here again we see one of the sev- 
eral vicious cycles common to the 
shoe industry, and particularly to 
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Table 6 
Annual Output of Shoes 
Per Worker 
Average 


Average Prod. Per 
No.of , Worker 
Workers (Pairs) 
202,100 1,899 
204,700 2,028 
215,500 1,912 
209,000 1,870 
230,900 1,837 
220,600 1,832 
237,800 2,096 
232,100 2,085 
205,600 2,264 
194,200 2,382 
193,100 2,505 
217,000 2,438 
222,400 2,105 
223,000 2,070 


Total 

Production 

(000 Pairs) 
1935 .... 383,761 
1936 .... 415,227 
1937 ... 411,969 
1938 390,746 
1939 424,126 
1940 404,151 
1941 498,382 
1942 483,870 
1943 . 465,397 
1944 462,568 
1945 . 483,739 
1946 528,962 
1947 .... 468,069 
1948 . 462,282 





those firms striving to show profits. 
Labor demands wage increases out 
of profits. If management declares 
there are no profits and wage de- 
mands cannot be met, labor rebels 
and the rift begins. The rift in turn 
leads to strikes or lowered produc- 
tivity or other ends which bore a 
deeper hole in the profit status out 
of which higher wages are expected 
to be met. The inevitable end is ob- 
vious—a crack-up somewhere. 

Smooth labor-management rela- 
tions and higher labor productivity 
has often substantially helped answer 
the wage “problem.” — Industrial 
economists are more and more em- 
phasizing this. Yet, with all our so- 
called progress, labor productivity in 
the shoe industry has remained vir- 
tually static over the past 15 or more 
years, with annual output (except for 
the war years when overtime played 
a heavy role) ranging between 1850 
and 2050 pairs per worker. (See 
Table 6). 

The shoe industry as a whole— 
perhaps the majority of firms—has 
not allotted due attention to this op- 
portunity to reduce wage costs in 
ratio to factory price per pair, while 
at the same time allowing for wage 
increases without serious conflict 
with profits. Organized labor, also, 
has shown a general indifference—in 
some instances resistance—to this 
proposition. 

A mutual working cut of the possi- 
bilities inherent in’ sich cooperative 
action could prove profitable to both 
sides. 

We thus see that the business of 
making a profit in shoe manufactur- 
ing consists of a group of fundamen- 
tal factors, each of which is important 
in its own right, but all of which 
must be in proper balance and effi- 
ciently integrated to form an effec- 
tively functioning unit. An analysis 

(Continued on Page 39) 





New IpeAs IN SHOE CONSTRUCTION 


Ways to achieve quality and economy in making footwear 


ACCURATE TOE LASTING 

Figure 1 illustrates a type of insole 
construction that never has gone out 
of favor. The only reason it has not 
been more prevalent is due perhaps 
to the cost of its material, leather. 
This is called the shouldered, solid 
insole; instead of the conventional} 
‘ip cut, a special knife is used whereby 
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a shoulder is cut rather than a lip. 
The exactness of this shoulder cut 
virtually guarantees precision last- 
ing measurements. Because most 
Goodyear Welt machines are fitted 
for only economy work, they cannot 
last well where this shoulder type 
of insole is used. 

Figure 2 introduces a unique 
invention that lasting as 
feasible and as exact as the lasting 
of an upper to an Economy insole. 
The bottom half of this disassembled 
unit in Figure 2 has a kind of 
forward plate that fits into the chan- 
nelled cut. In the process of lasting, 
the top part of this invention is 
integrated with the lower part as 
one unit, through the use of a latch, 
pins, and screws. 


makes 


Shoe Tilted 


Figure 3 shows how the shoe is 
tilted in order that the lower part 
of this invention may fit into the 
channel. This illustration shows how 
securely the toe of the shoe is held 
between the toe rest and the bearing 
down of the top mechanism. Here 
the shoe is securely held for last 
purposes. But the unique feature of 
lasting the upper exactly into the 
shouldered insole cut is shown very 
clearly. Not only is there indicated 
how well the shoe is lasted into the 
shoulder, but one may note how 
the top section of Figure 2 opposes 
the pressure of the lasting wiper. 

Now that more and more consider- 
ation is given to insoles made of 
other substances than leather, this 
method of lasting may become in- 
creasingly valuable. 

Inventor: United Shoe Machinery 


Corp., Pat. No. 2,503,487. 
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TOE-LASTING HEAVY UPPERS 


In the making of work shoes, or 
any shoe with a heavy upper leather, 
there is always difficulty in wiping 
the leather under the toe. This is 
usually a step-by-step operation that 
runs into cost. 

Figure 1 shows a method of slash- 
ing the toe that reminds one of the 
slashing device on the Welt Beating 
and Slashing Machine. However, the 
machine used in this illustrated oper- 
ation is much more precise. The 
slashes are made uniformly at the 
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correct angle, and the cuts emerge 
to the surface on the inner side of 
the upper. 

Figure 1 illustrates a finished tip 
piece, finished in the sense of having 
been slashed correctly. 

Figure 2 shows a flat-lasted shoe 
whose upper has been lasted with 
this kind of pre-slashing. The slash 
on the inside does not extend to the 
outer edge of the shoe or last. In 
other words, the subsequent attach- 
ing of the outsole covers up any 
slashing mark. 

Inventor: John W. Pratt, Leicester, 
England; U.S. Pat. No. 2,523,480. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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No. 5601 
Soft cork 
platform. Used 
c& : also in sport 
p, Ste. 5196 <e shoes, etc. 
: Lightest, softest & 
of Armstrong's 
cork platforms. 


Light cork 
platform for 
varied types of 


No. 5050 
Extra firm cork 
platform. For 


wedge heels, etc. No. 5748 


Cork and synthetic 
rubber; resilient, 
flexible, firm. 


This manufacturer wanted a 
_ lightweight platform t. _ 


Cork-and-rubber 
platform. Holds 


@ good edge. 


No. 5040 


Dense firm 
cork platform. Holds 


straight edge. 
RK-390 


Extra flexible 
cork-and-rubber 
platform material, 


Medium dense cork 
plotform. Firm and resilient. 


Dalsan, Inc., of Dolgeville, N. Y., designed 

this attractive summer shoe with a special 

kind of platform in mind. Ideally, the right 

material should be light in weight and luxuriously 

resilient. Yet it should cut clean and work well. 

When they called in their Armstrong representative, they found 

exactly what they wanted: Armstrong's No. 5616—a light, soft cork composi- 
tion that cuts clean and works uniformly. Like all Armstrong's platforms, 
No. 5616 sheets are precision-cut. No “thicks” and “thins” upset production. 
There are many Armstrong's platforms. Each is designed especially for the shoe 
industry. Perhaps one of them will be exactly right fo: your next 

platform shoe. For free samples, call your Armstrong 

representative or write Armstrong Cork Company, Shoe Products Department, 
8806 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the complete line of platform materials 


CUSHION CORK® ¢ CORK COMPOSITION * COLD PROCESS BOTTOM FILLERS © FLEXICORK® 
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THE CASE 
OF THE PROUD 


a OF 


This guy used to suffer from an inferiority 
complex ‘‘way back when”! It was all due to his 
sole stitching—no matter how carefully he did 
this job, it always looked sloppy in 

comparison with all the other details 

and styling of the shoes. 


Then he discovered Kantstrand! 


Now he’s got a stitching that keeps those 

soles on but tight, and with Kantstrand, 

he’s capitalized on the stitching and made 

it a part of the shoe design. And is he 

me proud of his workmanship now! 


QY Are You A Proud Show-Off ? 


Have you discovered the way Kantstrand 
braided thread stitch really dresses 


| 
a 
‘ l 4) : 

\ al |] up a shoe—makes it so much more 
presentable? And have you thought how 
4 much easier it is for your salesmen 

=. 4 
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Ye ™ 


2 

( 
3g —and retailers—to move shoes 
1 that look so much better? 


oe 


oo 


BARBOUR'S THREADS—Sinew + International and 
Thread Lasting Linen Threads «+ Backseam “Closing” 
Linen + Kantstrand and Pioneer Braided « Nylon «+ 
Red Hand « Littleway « Thread Lasting Cotton « 
Shurseam + Supertite « Liberty + Gold Medal + 
Queen + Castle and Passaic «+ Ready Wound Bobbins 
for Littleway and Goodyear Stitchers 
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Tanners worried over future deliveries of 
hides and skins if virtual cattle strike continues 
over country. Rawstock supplies tight enough as is with- 
out choking off deliveries at source. If Government and 
livestock industry continue stubborn battle over cattle pric- 
ing curbs without either side making any concessions, U. S. 
will have fewer leather belts to tighten as beef grows 
scarcer. 

A quick look at situation shows how seri- 
ous it is. Despite fact livestock numbers are at record 
high, tanners are not getting rawstock they need. Below 
average allocations imposed by NPA are one good reason. 
Another, of course, is continuing military demands for 
leathers, shoes, other leather preducts. Choke-off of off- 
shore arrivals, mainly due to fact U. S. tanners cannot afford 
to pay high prices asked by foreign shippers, has not helped. 

° ° 


Don’t be lulled by reduction of Army and 
Air Force footwear requirements for fiscal year 
1952. Despite halving of combat boot procurement to 
500,000 pairs monthly over next year, this will still take a 
good deal of leather. Service shoes, etc. will take good deal 
more. Add uncurtailed Navy and Marine Corps procure- 
ment and there isn’t much leeway left. Also, Army can 
change its mind anytime world situations get worse, up its 
combat boot orders again, Tanners not counting on much 
relief here. 

e e 

Cattle controls situation has added another 
dark cloud to troubled atmosphere prevailing 
throughout leather and shoe industry this year. 
Outlook for future still promising under normal conditions 
but events seem determined to hold off normalcy as long as 
possible. Result is many industry executives are feeling 
bogged down, blame Administration for all their ills. True, 
Government orders have brought on many woes but these 
are the evils that must accompany the final good—provided 
Government can straighten out cattle situation. 


Difficult to see how this can be done unless 
Wilson backtracks. Latest word is that Government will 
insist on further rollbacks in cattle price ceilings of 414‘ 
each on Aug. | and Sept. 1. If livestock industry is deter- 
mined to make this a showdown, flow of cattle, beef, hides, 
etc. will halt entirely. What happens next? 


DiSalle due to crack down on packers who 
pay too much for cattle. Many slaughterers reported 
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paying $1.00-$1.50 more per hundredweigit than allowed 
by OPS ceilings. This is OK in itself since ceilings apply 
only to average prices paid over full accounting period, not 
to single price paid for single steer. Trouble comes when 
packer who has bought some cattle over ceiling tries to even 
this out later by buying stock under ceiling price. 


DiSalle simply hanging on now, hoping 
matters will work out. May be a blind hope. Fact that 
big packers have purchased far less cattle than normally 
expected over past two weeks indicates small packers, etc. 
have been paying higher prices thar big packers want to 
pay. “Big Four,” which sets the pace for most others, ap- 
parently feels present prices too high to permit averaging 
cut later. DiSalle’s only comment was it will take a little 
time for cattle market to “adjust to new ceilings.” 


First shoe union man to v's't Europe un- 
der new ECA plan will be William E, Thornton, 
president of United Shoe Workers of America, CIO. 
Thornton will sail from New Yerk late this month with 
party of labor delegation sent to Marshall Plan countries. 
Idea is to promote labor understanding b:tween U. S. and 
Europe. Up until now, emphasis has been upon better un- 
derstanding between industry leaders and executives. Now 
labor has its turn. 


ECA program calls for 8-10 labor union 
leaders from both CIO and AFL to be sent to Eng- 
land and the Continent at regular intervals during 
1951. Thornton and others will visit as many countries 
as possible in about a month of traveling, confer with union 


officials over there, as well as government officials, visit 


foreign shoe plants. Trip should prove educational—both 
to foreign unionists and also to U. S. labor leaders. 


' 
NPA already working on neets of shoe in- 
dustry under Controiled Materials Plan. Example 
is recent meeting with Tack Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. NPA officials asked committee how much 
steel plate will be needed for making tacks for defense and 
defense-supporting industrial needs. Tack plate is getting 
hard to find because many steel mills will not roll small 
quantities of steel plate ordered by tack manufacturers. 
NPA must soon find way to assure manufacturers of shoe 
and other type tacks of adequate supplies. This may mean 
some plain talk with steel industry, already hard put to 
meet all demands. 
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ARMY SLASHES COMBAT BOOT ORDERS 





CUTS MONTHLY RATE 
TO 500,000 PAIRS 


Estimates Footwear Needs 


In Fiscal 1952 


Widespread trade rumors that the 
Army would reduce its combat boots 
requirements to “no more than 500,- 
000 pairs” per month during fiscal 
1952 were confirmed this week as 
the Army Quartermaster Corps an- 
nounced leather footwear require- 
ments “to meet the needs of the 
Army and Air Force” from July], 
1951 to June 30, 1952. 

The Quartermaster estimated pro- 
duction requirements on combat 
boots for the Army will amount to 
approximately 500,000 pairs per 
month from Aug. to Dec., 1951. This 
rate of production will continue 
through May, 1952, according to 
funds requested on the fiscal 1952 
budget. 

This is one-half the rate of mili- 
tary combat boot procurement main- 
tained early this year and approxi- 
-mately one-half the rate of produc- 
tion indicated by National Produc- 
tion Authority officials to the Shoe 
Industry Advisory Committee on 
May 10. 

The Quartermaster said all esti- 
‘mates. “based on best information 
available at this time, are tentative. 
sare subject to modification, and do 
not include quantities which are now 
being purchased.” Estimates are an- 
nounced in order to assist the shoe 
industry in planning production and 
details will be released with future 
“procurement orders. 

Requested fiscal 1952 funds for 
both the Army and Air Force include 
provision for production of approxi- 
mately 220,000 pairs of service shoes 
per month from Oct. through June. 
1952. 

During fiscal 1952, combined com- 
bat boots and service shoes orders 
for both the Army and Air Force 
will average approximately one mil- 
lion pairs per month. This figure 
includes all types of leather footwear. 

The Army’s newly-announced pro- 
curement policy amounts to a cut- 
back of 50 percent on production re- 
quirements for combat boots. News 


of the cutback came as no surprise , 


to shoe manufacturers who have been 
amply prepared of late both by of- 
ficial and non-official sources. Com- 
bat boot orders for July, 1951. under 
previously awarded contracts total 
some 958,000 pairs. almost twice the 





rate of 500,000 monthly that will 
iake effect in Aug. 

Military shoe requirements over 
the past four months (Feb. through 
March, 1951) have taken some 16 
percent of available bovine upper 
leather footage, according to a recent 
Tanners’ Council report. Reduction 
of combat requirements by 50 per- 
cent would reduce upper leather re- 
quirements to 13 percent—*too 
slight to have any significance,” ac- 
cording to ihe Council. 

The National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association in its News Bulletin 
dated June 1 viewed the reduced pro- 
curement program in a slightly dif- 
ferent light. Said the NSMA News, 
“Although tanning circles insist that 
this anticipated reduction will have 
little effect on leather supplies, it is 
obvious that some 3.500.000 less feet 
of upper leather will be required to 
make 500,000 pairs of combat boots 
per month than was being required 
for the million-pair rate maintained 
early this year and would have been 
required to rate which was being 
planned for early in May.” 

The Association, however, did 
admit there might be “other off- 
setting factors” to affect the supply 
of leather. The Tanners’ Council 
cautioned that several factors such 
as reduction in hide and skin wettings 


~or the cut in slaughter from last year 


“forced by OPS quotas” would keep 
available leather supply at a mini- 
mum. The cattle price controls situa- 
tion and consequent effect on slaugh- 
ter may aggravate leather supplies 
even more. 


Leather Chemists’ Meeting 
Biggest Ever 


The 47th Annual Meeting of the 
American Leather Chemists Associ- 
ation. held at Groton, Conn., June 
11-13, drew a record registration of 
190. The three-day program was 
highlighted by a wide variety of tech- 
nical papers introduced for the first 
time, and dealing with technological 
advances in leather chemistry. The 
techrical sessions were reported to 
be the most heavily attended in 
many years. 

This year no Alsop Award was 
given, though no explanation for this 
was available from ALCA officials. 
The Ade Winheim Memorial Award 
was given to Dr. Shu Tung Tu of 
the Tanexco, Inc., Chicago, for a 
paper dealing with “a concept of the 
mechanism of tanning.” 
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HIDE ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Don O. Kibler Elected New 
President 


An estimated 125 representatives 
of the hide industry were present 
this week at the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the National Hide Asso- 
ciation held June 11-12 at the Mueh- 
lebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Termed one of the most successful 
of its kind, the meeting was high- 
lighted by a series of talks given by 
industry and government represent- 
atives, including Julius G. Schnitzer, 
chief of NPA’s Leather Division, and 
Dickson S. Stauffer, director of OPS’ 
leather pricing branch. 

Industry speakers presented a well- 
rounded pattern of topics concerning 
the hide industry from the producer 
through to the tanner. Bulk of the 
discussions were related to opera- 
tions of the various phases of the 
hide industry under controls. 

The entertainment portion of the 
program contained some exceedingly 
interesting personalities. Luncheon 
speakers included Jennings Ran- 
dolph, Guy V. Keeler, Dickson Stauf- 
fer. and Joseph B. Huttlinger. 

Huttlinger. who is a Washington 
correspondent and the manager of 
the Washington Bureau of the Chi- 
cago Daily Hide and Tallow Bulle- 
tin, told the Association about the 
need for demanding that facts of 
government agency operation be 
made known by the various agencies. 
He cited two specific examples of 
instructions sent by agencies to staff 
members calling for the need for the 
proper dissemination of information 
and the complete reporting of that 
information for the good of the 
people. 

New officers for the Association 
this year are Don O. Kibler, presi- 
dent; Ed Hickman, vice president; 
Charles F. Becking, secretary (re- 
elected) ; and B. N. Ritter, treasurer. 
Kibler is with The S. J. Kibler & 
Bros. Co., New Washington, Ohio. 
Mr. Hickman is owner of Hickman 
& Clark, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Becking 
is owner of the Jacobsen Publishing 
Co., and B. N. Ritter is owner of 
The B. N. Ritter Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The Association presented a 
“Medal of Merit” to Julius Schnitzer 
for outstanding service to the indus- 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS UP 
AS SLAUGHTER RESUMES 


DiSalle Says Pricing Curbs 
To Stand 


Hide and skin dealers and brokers 
and the nation’s tanners, threatened 
by a rawstock shortage resulting from 
a virtual shutdown of slaughtering 
operations by the majority of pack- 
ers, were able to perceive a ray of 
hope this week. 

After 10 days during which cattle 
receipts amounted to mere tricklings. 
cattle arrivals on leading livestock 
markets were almost back to normal 
for the first time since June 4—the 
day the new cattle pricing curbs took 
effect. (L&S, June 9.) 

Despite the resumption of more 
normal marketings. however. most 
meat packers resumed slaughtering 
operations on a greatly reduced scale 
this week. Armour & Co. of Chicago, 
which would normally be slaughter- 
ing 1,000 head of cattle per day at 
this time of year, could buy only 206 
head in Chicago on Tuesday. Swift 
& Co. bought less than 100 head while 
Wilson & Co., which normally buys 
640 per day, bought 37 head on Mon- 
day and 27 head on Tuesday. 

The same story held in other 
slaughtering centers such as Omaha 
where cattle purchases were far below 
normal. Receipts at Omaha and 
Sioux City were the heaviest for sev- 
eral weeks but packers could buy 
little at OPS ceiling prices. 

Cattle slaughter in federally in- 
spected packing plants last week were 
27 percent below the week preceding. 
This week they were expected to be 
even lower. But cattle were back on 
the market. 

Although there were many more 
cattle available this week prices held 
too steady to permit packers to buy 
even a near-normal volume at OPS 
ceilings. Price Administrator Michael 
V. DiSalle. who kept repeating that 
further rollbacks on cattle prices 
would take effect as scheduled on 
Aug. 1 and Sept. 1, warned packers 
against paying too much for cattle. 
DiSalle said some slaughterers were 
paying $1.00-$1.50 a hundredweight 
more for cattle than listed under OPS 
price ceilings. 

DiSalle pointed out there is no 
specific ceiling on each animal. 
Slaughterers can pay any price as 
long as the average price paid tor all 
animals during any one accounting 
period does not exceed OPS price 
ceilings. 

The Tanners’ Council pointed out 
that tanners and shoemen might soon 
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“suffer acutely” from impaired hide 
supplies resulting from beef price 
controls. Although U. S. cattle totals 
are near a record level, tanners will 
not be able to meet military and 
civilian leather requirements — if 
slaughter is reduced or livestock 
“diverted trom the packers who pro- 
aguce and merchandise hides and 
skins emcientiy. 


Leather Union Asks Hearing 
For 11 Reds 


The international executive board 
of International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union has voted unan- 
imously to urge the Supreme Court 
to reverse its majority decision up- 
holding conviction of 11 leading 
Communists charged with conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government. 

The board expressed full agree- 
ment with dissenting opinion ren- 
dered by Supreme Court Justices 
Douglas and Black and unanimously 
urged a rehearing to reverse the de- 
cision. 

One of the 11 convicted Com- 
munists is Irving Potash, for many 
years international vice president of 
International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. The union “re- 
signed” from CIO ranks last year 
while facing a hearing by the CIO 
executive board on charges of follow- 
ing Communist Party policies. 

Among top IFLWU leaders who 
pledged a continuous fight to win 
Potash’s release should the Supreme 
Court decision stand were Ben Gold, 
international president: Pietro 
Lucchi, international secretary-treas- 
urer: Augustus J. Tomlinson, leather 
division president; Isador Pickman, 
leather division secretary-treasurer: 
Abe Feinglass, district four director: 
and Richard O’Keefe, manager Pea- 
body (Mass.) Local 21. 


Brown, Wohl Shoe Firms In 
Stock Trade 


Stockholders of Wohl Shoe Co. 
will receive two and one-half shares 
of stock in Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
for each share of Wohl stock they 
own, according to registration state- 
ment filed by Brown with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in 
Washington. 

Although no further details were 
given in the transaction under which 
Brown is acquiring Wohl, Brown 
Shoe Co. will operate Wohl Shoe Co. 
as a separate retail subsidiary, ac- 
cording to Clark R. Gamble, Brown 
president. Wohl operates 228 leased 
shoe departments throughout the 
country. 
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UNITED SHOE 
COMPLETES DEFENSE 


Government Opens Rebuttal 
Next Week 


Presentation of evidence for the 
defense at trial of the Government 
anti-trust suit against United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. came to a close in 
Federal District Court, Boston, this 
week after 115 days of hearings be- 
fore Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. 

Clifford Roberts, USMC vice presi- 
dent and head of the corporation’s 
research division, took the stand for 
his 26th day of testifying. Roberts 
continued to describe USMC’s policy 
of providing shoe manufacturers with 
improved shoe machinery over the 
past 50 years. 

United, in that time. has been the 
innovator of “nearly all, if not all, 
the ‘more important shoe machinery 
inventions placed at the disposal of 
the shoe industry,” Roberts said. He 
branded the Government’s charge 
that United has withheld improve- 
ments on shoe machinery or new 
types of shoe machinery from manu- 
facturers as “ridiculous. 

Roberts defended the leasing sys- 
tem under which manufacturers lease 
rather than purchase shoe machines 
outright as a vital factor in providing 
stable income for USMC and enabling 
it to continue research into improved 
machines. 

Justice Department attorneys are 
scheduled to open their rebuttal be- 
fore Judge Wyzanski on Monday, 
June 18. A decision is not expected 
before 1952. 


Jones Re-Elected Head Of 
Service Institute 

Archbold R. Jones of P. Mayer 
Leather Co., Pueblo. Colo., was re- 
elected president of the Shoe Service 
Institute of America at the organiza- 
tion’s 46th annual convention held 
recently in the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

Other officers named were Morris 
Levey, Philacelphia Leather Co.., 
Omaha, Neb.. vice president: and 
W. L. Wardell. executive vice presi- 
dent. Members selected Boston, 
Mass.. as site of the 1952 convention. 

Features of the meetings included 
the second annual “Shoe Repairmen’s 
Day,” a showing of shoe service re- 
pair materials and equipment during 
afternoons, and a panel discussion on 
industry problems. Speakers in- 
cluded Julius G. Schnitzer. chief of 
NPA’s hide bureau. and Harold 
Leventhal, chiet counsel ot the UPS. 
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OPS TO PROTECT 
SALESMEN'S PAY RATES 


DiSalle Assures Relief In 
Hardship Cases 


Traveling salesmen including shoe 
manufacturers’ representatives will be 
given relief by the Office of Price 
Stabilization in the event the latter’s 
ceiling price regulations create “real 
hardship,” Michael V. DiSalle, Price 
Administrator, told officials of the 
Bureau of Salesmen’s National As- 
sociation this week. 

DiSalle’s assurances were con- 
tained in a letter to Andrew P. 
Federline, the Bureau’s Washington 
counsel after sales officials had 
criticized OPS regulations for allow- 
ing higher materials and wage costs 
in computing ceilings without mak- 
ing like provision for salesmen’s com- 
missions. The Bureau claimed this 
was equivalent to a reduction in com- 
mission rates paid by shoe and other 
manufacturers. 

DiSalle’s letter 
interim character of 
pending ceiling regulations which are 
to be followed, he said. by definitive 
rders giving weight to “all relevant 
Factors.” 

' “The decision to omit reference to 
Salesmen’s from the 
formulae, in drafting interim regula- 
tions. was reached for the following 


emphasized — the 
present and 


commissions 


rincipal reasons,” 
These regulations were intended io 
@rrive ata ‘level of prices which would 
be generally fair and equitable, and 
fot to provide a means for taking 
Into acount all changes in costs. Thus. 
Wwe did not give effect to changes in 
general administrative or overhead 
osts, expenditures for research, or 
; increases in wages or iransporta- 
fion costs which occurred after March 
$5. 1951. 

“These cost elements were omitted 
not because they were regarded as 


DiSalle explained. 


any less real or legitimate than those 
included, but because it would be 
impossible to operate any effective 
system of price control if every 
change in costs were automatically 
and immediately translated into an 
equivalent change in prices. 

In the second place, the decision 
to limit the increases to those which 
occurred in manufacturing costs re- 
flected the extreme difficulty of cal- 
culating accurately changes in general 
overhead, administrative and sales 
expenses. Not only are costs of this 
kind very difficult to allocate to in- 
dividual commodities on any con- 
sistent basis, but also unit overhead 
varies with volume. 


Salesmen’s Commissions 


“It is true that salesmen’s com- 
missions are in a somewhat different 
category in this respect, but they con- 
stitute only part of total sales ex- 
penses. It did not seem appropriate 
for us to allow for the increase in 
commissions — resulting 
prices without simul- 
adjustmenis for 
over- 
larger 


salesmen’s 
from higher 
taneously making 
possible reductions in other 
head costs resulting from 
volume. 

“In general, we believe that the 
price level established by these re- 
gulations provide an adequate margin 
of profit for the manufacturers af- 
fected, so that the great bulk of such 
manufacturers will find no difficulty 
in continuing to pay their salesmen 
normal commissions. In the few 
cases where profits may be squeezed, 
I cannot believe that any significant 
number of manufacturers will seek to 
achieve economies by reducing the 
commissions paid to the salesmen 
upon whom they depend for the dis- 
tribution of their products. This 
would seem to be a most unwise 
policy from the point of view of 
future sales 


prospects. 


United Shoe Club Marks 
25th Year 


United Shoe Machinery Corp.'s 
Quarter Century Club, which includes 
all USMC employes and executives 
who have served the corporation for 
25 years or more, celebrated its silver 
anniversary last week. 

More than 1250 members and 
guests were present at an outing held 
at the United Shoe country club in 
Beverly. Mass. The gathering in- 
cluded representatives from 15 com- 
munities in the U. S. and Canada, 
35 charter members of the Quarter 
Century Club, and five 50-year em- 
ployes. All were welcomed by Sid- 
ney W. Winslow, Jr., chairman of the 
board of USMC. 

First meeting of the USMC Quarter 
Century Club was held Jan. 29, 1927, 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston. 

Club members elected Dexter S. 
Andrews. manager of United Shoe’s 
Haverhill, Mass.. office, as president 
of the organization. He succeeds 
Albert L. Neff. Other officers elected 
were Wayne 3S. Baldus, vice 
dent: A. Lawrence Davis, ireasurer; 
and Joseph A. Keubler, secretary. 


Calf Leather Meeting Held 
In Boston 

Ruth Kerr, style director of Calf 
Leather Division, Tanners’ Council 
of America, Inc., hostessed a lunch- 
eon meeting of shoe and leather men 
at the Parker House, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 13. 

Introduced by Maxwell Field, ex- 
ecutive vice president, New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, Miss 
Kerr summed up trends in mens 
styles, correlating these with predic- 
tions of shoe styles in calt tor Spring, 
1952. Chief stress was placed on 
lighter and brighter shoes to coincide 
with the new blends and texture com- 
binations being made and promoted 


presi- 


by texule mills. 








IF YOU MAKE SLIP-LASTED SHOES. 
CONTROLLED STITCHING will guarantee uniform stitching throughout . . . Both oie 


lining and wrappers... Easier to last... no rejects ... it all can be done with inexperienced help. 
2 


IMPOSSIBLE? We dare you to challenge these claims. 


AJAX MACHINE CO., 


170 Summer S}., Boston, Mass. 








<< 
AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 


BLACK AND 


LEATHER and SHOES 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


COLORS 


LEATHER 


INC. 


DELAWARE 


co's 
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New Sales Head 











Myron T. Fleming, recently ap- 
ponted vice president in charge of 
sales and engineering for the Dryer 
Division of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 
leather drying equipment. He sue- 
ceeds the late George O'Keefe who 
held that post until his death in Feb. 
of this year. Fleming has been sales 
manager of the firm since early 1950 
and has been with the firm in various 
capacities since 1935. He was a 
Lt. Col. in the Army during World 
War Il and was in command of a 
unit which received the Presidential 
Unit Citatign for gallantry during the 
Battle of the Bulge. 


210 Associates Sets Golf 
Outing 

The 210 Associates, philanthropic 
foundation of the shoe, leather and 
allied trades, has scheduled its 11th 
annual golf tournament for Wednes- 
day, July 18, at the Kernwood Coun- 
try Club, Salem, Mass. 

More than 30 golf prizes and 
leather luggage will be presented at 
the dinner to winners in the three 
handicap divisions. Additional prizes 
will also be given to winners of other 
events such as horseshoe pitching, 
softball rummy and 
bridge. 

The Abraham Shapiro Memorial 
Trophy will be awarded to the low 
net winner in the 16 to 30 handicap 
division. The cup will be held for 
one year by the winner who will also 
receive a miniature duplicate for per- 
manent possession. Charles Shapiro 
of American Girl Shoe Co. was win- 
ner last year. 

The Gold Cup for low net winner 
of 15 handicap, or under, will also be 
presented at the tournament. This 
cup must be won three times for per- 
manent possession. Last year’s win- 
ner was William Freeman of O’Don- 
nell Shoe Co., Lynn. 


games. gin 





Recently Promoted 











Stanley Shultz, veteran of 19 years 
service with The American Dyewood 
Co. and its aniline subsidiary, New 
York Color and Chemical Co., who 
has been appointed manager of the 
firm’s Philadelphia office. Shultz 
formerly covered a portion of the 
New England territory and more re- 
cently was located in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., covering the South. He will 
be assisted by William H. Schoell- 
horn and Joseph Novotny. Schoell- 
horn will cover part of Philadelphia 
and the South. 





THE OVERHEAD RATIO 


; 
4 CROMPTON 
+ RICHMOND 
/ COMPANY 


FACTORS 


business. 


What more volume does for overhead and profit ratios is just 


what makes sound financing so vital to the progress of a 


The self-supporting method of financing volume growth is 


Crompton Factoring. It puts your sales on an entirely cash basis. 


You don’t carry receivables. We do that. You get a steady flow of cash that 


keeps pace with sales. And the prime asset for increasing productivity is cash. 


This is how many a prosperous business today gets the working capital from 


Crompton — to get ahead. 


ip Gu, C 
«alt 4 UMA SA 7d 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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BOSTON BOOT & SHOE CLUB ENJOYS OUTING 


(All identifications read left to right) 


]. Jos. Flaherty, Robt. Slattery, Jr., 
Robt. Slattery, Slattery Bros, Tanning 
Co.; George O’Brien, O'Brien & Powers. 

2. K. F. Norris, A, F. Gallun & Sons, 
Inc.; J. E. Andresen, John Andresen & 
Co.; A. J. Merker, A. C. Lawrence Lea. 
0.; Leo J. Hart, W. L. Montgomery & 


3. Eldon Peterson, Barbour Welting Co.; 
Abe Horowitz, Brockton Cut Sole Corp.; 
Thos. Noone, J. F. Corcoran Shoe Co., 
Inc.; Harry Quist, Geo. E. Belcher Co. 

4. John Condon, Textile Thread Co.: 
Fred Devereux, John Foote Shoe Co.; Paul 
Robey, Jr., and Paul Forte, Textile Thread 
Company. 

5. Sam Kovner, Standard Prtg. Co.; 
Melvin Hill, Elliot Tarlow and I. Tarlow, 
Old Colony Shoe Co. 

6. Chas. Cavanaugh, F. C. Donovan & 
Co., Inc.; Will Beisswinger, Hyel Sheu 
Lederwerke, Germany: F. C. Donovan, Jr. 
and W. L. Mossbacher, F. C. Donovan & 
Co., Inc. 

7. Frank C. Donovan, F.C. Donovan 
Co., Inc., Outing chairman; Maxwell 
Field, Vice President, NESLA. 

8. Benj. Stone, Stone-Tarlow Co., Inc.: 
Robt. Rhodes, Woodward & Wright Last 
Co.; Clark Wilcox, Field & Flint Co.: 
Vaxwell Field, NESLA; Chas. E. Haskell, 
Jones & Vining. 

9. Robt. Wheeler, Supple Sole Co.; Wm. 
Gaffney, NESLA: Jos. Lanigan, J. Greene- 
baum Tan. Co.; Geo. Hamel, L. H. Hamel 
Lea. Co.; Phil Melhado, Creative Foot- 
wear; Thos. Thompson, Penn Lea. Co.: 
Jose Ribe, Havana, Cuba. 

10. Walter Arnold, John Foote Shoe 
Co.; R. B. Blackler, Wright’ Batchelder 
Corp.; John Foote, John Foote Shoe Co.; 
James Clark. 

11. Geo. Fuller and David Price, John 
Flynn & Sons, Inc.; Peter Trask, Rocke 
$ Son: Wm. Fuller, John Flynn % Sons, 
Inc. 

12. H. F. Hegner, Armour Lea. Co.; Ed. 
Sweeney, Fred Rueping Lea. Co.:; R. L. 
Vewdick, Commonwealth Shoe & Lea. 
Co.; Phil Barker, Textile Thread Co. 

13. Leo Reddish, Leo Reddish Co.; Paul 
Wann, Paul Mann Co.; Gerald Lang, Day- 
Gormley Lea. Co.: Manny Alter, A. Fried- 
man & Sons. 

14. Gene Monier, L. Ek. Monier & Co.: 
Henry Hansen, Amer. Dyewood Co.: John 
Dooley, Salem Oil & Grease Co.: W. Ray, 
H. K. Barnes Co. 

15. Robt. E. Stitt, Arthur E. Pfeiffer, F. 
H. Pfeiffer Co., Inc.; Harry Keller, Beggs 
& Cobb, Inc. 

16. Phil Polansky, Eagle Shoe Mig. 
Co., Inc.; Richard Downes, R. A. Marston 
Co.; H. C. Johansen, Eagle Shoe Mig. 
Co., Inc.; W. Crosby, A. C. Lawrence 
Lea. Co. 

17. Irving Roberts, Leather And Shoes: 
Fred Abbott, Turfhugger Corp.; John 
Cooney, Cooney-W eiss Fabric Corp.; James 
Adams and Ralph Stinchfield, Adams Bros. 

18. Boyd Allen, Allen-Squire Co.; Jos. 
J. Lanigan, J. Greenebaum Tan. Co.; 
Parker Williams, Williams Cut Sole Co.: 
Thos. Thompson, Penn Leather Co. 


19. L. F. Weber, USMC: Maxwell Field, 
USMC; Lawrence Davis, F. C. Donovan & 


€Co., Inc.; Leo Larkin, Surpass Lea. Co.; 


Robt. Manney and Frank Mullins, J. 


Greenebaum Tan, Co. 
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Close to 250 representatives of the 
shoe manufacturing, tanning, and 
allied trades and their guests had 
themselves a gala golfing day at the 
annual Boston Boot and Shoe Club 
Golf Tournament held Tuesday. 
June 12, at Wollaston, Mass. Golf 
Club. Three lowest scores in each 
division were as follows: 


Shoe Manufacturers: Gross 
George Allen, 79-6-73; Tom Noone, 
81-8-73; E. Moore, 83-9-74. Net 
David Rubin, 86-22-64: H. Esser, 
96-30-66; E. H. Spaulding. 81-21-67. 


Leather Division: Gross — Jerry 
Lang. 75-9-66; William Fuller, 
76-5-71; E. A. Harding, Jr., 81-5-76. 
Net—Weldon Crosby, 88-23-65; D. T. 
McVey, 86-20-66: H. F. Hoppin, 
86-20-66. 

Allied Division: Gross ——G. W. 
Foss. 76-5-71: T. Ruel, 80-8-72; 
Francis Shea, 81-5-76. Net—J. Set- 
tino, 79-15-64; A. F. Webber, 
87-20-67; E. M. Thompson, 91-24-67. 

Guests: Gross Dick Downes, 
78-10-68. Net—Bill Scheft. 82-12-70; 
D. Geerson, 90-20-70. 





























Compal, Shoah 


MAKE GOOD SHOES BETTER 


SOLD WHEREVER BETTER SHOES ARE MADE 


CAMPELLO 69, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Flying Gloves 

June 13, 1951—Proposal No. 
RFP 51-1014 issued by Air Material 
Command. Wright-Patterson Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, covering two piece 
flying glove set, brown leather gaunt- 
let outer glove with knit wool liner, 
396 pairs of size 7: 606 pairs of 
size 744; and 1,608 pairs size 8. 
Specification An-G-29. Delivery 60; 
20 days after date of award. 


Chamois Skins 
June 18, 1951—QM-30-280-51- 


NEG - 843, covering  untrimmed 
chamois skins, type A, grade 1 
leather. size 2 medium FS KK-S- 
116a, 4,650 each. Opening in New 
York at 1:00 p.m., for the Army. 


Leather Aprons 


June 19, 1951—Invitation 1969 
issued by Supply Depot, Procure- 
ment Section, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 


covering 450 blacksmith’s leather 


aprons, Grade B, Class 2. Specifica- 
tion KK-A-606B. 


Eleven Firms Bid On Wom- 
en's Army Gloves 

Eleven firms submitted bids to the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, U. S. 
Army. on Invitation QM-11-009-51- 
1614 covering 15,000 pairs of Brown 
leather gloves for women. The order 
specified five sizes and asked bids for 
both domestic and overseas pack. 
The bidders and their bids appear in 
the accompanying table on this page. 





GLOVES, LEATHER, BROWN—QM 11-009-51-1614 





Item #1 


Glove, Leather, 


Domestic 
Philadelphia, Pa 
2,550 pr 


BIDDER 

1. G. Balzano & Sons, Inc., 
14 Lexington Ave., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

2. Mohawk Valley Associates, 
63 Division St., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Marlo Pipa & Sons, Inc., 
121 S. Main St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Speare Glove Co., Inc., 

11 Division St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Alexette Glove Corp., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Bacme Postman Corp., 

11 E. 12th Ave., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

Louis Meyers & Sons, Inc., 
2-8 West Pine St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

H. G. Pitman Glove Co., Inc., 
206 West State St., 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

Aris Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
9 Phair St., 

Gloversville, N. Y. 
Vincent Sangee-Inc., 
97-101 S. Main St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Barter Bros., 

97 S. Main St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


BIDDER 


1. Bidding on 1,275 
350 prs. only. 


4. Prices quoted provided bidder secures the entire quantity of 
If bidder is not awarded the entire quantity of 
contract, the bidder will accept a lesser quantity as stated 
in bid, provided that bidder receives an award for a propor- 
tionate quantity of each size from 1A to 5A and/or 1B to 5B. 


contract, 


prs. only; 1,820 prs. only; 1,805 prs. only; 


Item x 2 

Shade 64, Women's Item = 3 
Size 7 Size 74 

Item 2a 2b Item 3a 

Domestic Overseas Domestic 

3,640 pr 910 pr. 3,610 pr 


Overseas 


640 pr 


REMARKS 


3b 


Overseas 
900 pr 


Item # 5 

Size Sl, 
Item 5a 5b 
Domestic Overseas 
700 pr 170 pr. 


Item # 4 

Size 8 
Item 4a 4b 
Domestic Overseas 
2,300 pr 580 pr 


5. Bidding on 16,000 prs. only. 


7. Bidding on 1,280 prs. only; 320 prs. only; 1,820 prs. only; 
450 prs. only; 1,800 prs. only; 450 prs. only; 1,150 prs. only; 
290 prs. only; 350 prs. only; 90 prs. only, 

Bidding on 1,275 prs. only; 1,820 prs. only; 1,805 prs, only; 
1,150 prs. only; 350 prs. only. 

Bidding on 1,150 prs. only; 1,516 prs. only; 
945 prs. only; 290 prs, only. 


1,499 prs. only; 
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For long life and best all-round results 
specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 


Stehling Combination Putting Out and Leather Wringer + Quirin Wringer 
F. C. HUYCK & SONS » KENWOOD MILLS « RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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Mr. Edward Hafey, parking 
lot attendant, of 181 Chelsea 
Sc., East Boston wore these 
shoes in all kinds of weather 
for 5 months. “I’m hard on 
shoes”, says Mr. Hafey, “Had these 
resoled but never had any trouble 
with wrinkled toe linings.” Note 
in this untouched cut-away 
photograph how his shoe 
with its Celastic box toe re- 
tains tight toe linings al- 
though showing signs 
of hard wear. 


*"CELASTIC" is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation 
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A parking lot attendant’s job calls for plenty of 
footwork! In and out of cars, on hard pavement 
most of the day, he looks for utmost comfort in his 
footwear. Like policemen, nurses, sales people and 
others who make a living on their feet — he finds 


added toe comfort in shoes with Celastic box toes. 


Most people realize how uncomfortable wrinkled and 


loose toe linings can be. Celastic eliminates this com- 
mon source of irritation by fusing the lining, box toe 
and doubler in one sag-free, wrinkle-free unit. This com- 
fort “bonus” costs very little — pays for itself many 


times over in /oya/ customers! 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Armour’s 
ral OF. 4 0 is we 4 
Leathers 


U.S.A 


COSSACK 


... Smooth 
corrected grain, 
semi-aniline, 
vegetable type 
kips and extremes 


Amour letter 0d 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW YORK 


Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 
44. P4288 3 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


This tog attached to shoes 


uppered with Kleen-ette 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


LEATHER MARKETS CONTINUE SLOW 
DESPITE THREAT TO SUPPLIES 


Tanners Worried Over Lack Of Business As Prices 
Ease Slightly 


Trading has no real pep; best 
sales made in side leathers, as 
usual. Sheep fairly good, sole 
only fair. Calf and kid still quiet. 


New York Markets 


Upper Leather: Side upper 
leather more active this week. Not 
any great volume moved but 
manutacturers showing more interest. 
List prices not changed but many 
tanners willing to shade 2c-3c oft lists 


shoe 


in order to get business. 

Caltskin still draggy. Factories 
with good credit still strong with in- 
ventory: others still could use skins. 
Most lists start at $1.30 and down on 
suede: ,..2ZU0 and down on smooth, 
both womens weights, though some 
quote higher. Keports are of some 
tair-sized trades in caltskins at sharp 
reductions trom lists, but details are 
missing and much of this is rumor. 
Foreign caltskins ottered around and 
available in the 80's, 

Kidskin business slow. 
ing in the 60's and below with little 
interest repvrted for better grade 
suede. Some reported = in 
glazed and linings. 


Suede sell- 


business 


Sole Leather: Business siow for 
bends and offal with exception ot 
doudle rough shoulders which con- 
tinue in demand. Some sellers well 
sold up in the lightweight bends and 


only offer 9-iron and up. The report 
is they are getting 85-88c for 9-iron 
and up bends, tannery run. Lights 
still quoted $1.02-$1.08. There are 
sellers who will take business at 
lower levels. 

Bellies quoted at 58c on cows, 63e 
on steers, but business slow and some 
otter lower prices. Single shoulders 
quoted YUc on lights, 85c on heavies. 
Good demand tor double rough 
shoulders with Yse to $1.03 as to 
weight, etc., well maintained, Cut 
sole business slow. 

Sole Uncertain 

Slight change in Boston sole leather 
market this week but it is for the 
worse. Sales, if anything, are below 
last few weeks. This is curious fact 
in face of threat to, leather supply 
now posed by cattle pricing situation 
and drastic reductions in slaughter 
over past two weeks. 

Leather supply. at best, has been 
tight with tanners keeping produc- 
tion geared to rather slow sales. Now 
future supplies are threatened but 
shoe manufacturers continue to buy 
only for need. 

Prices about unchanged although 
signs of weakness evident here and 
there. Light bends, hard to find, still 
listed up to $1.08: medium bends 
more plentiful at $1.02 and down. 
Heavy bends move slowly with best 
sales made in middle 80's. 








| 





aan -O- Krome 


BELLIES — BENDS — SHOULDERS 
FULL GRAIN LINING BELLIES 


by 


AMERICAN OAK CHROME 
RETAN DIVISION 


(HOWES LEATHER COMPANY INC.) 
Dalton Avenue & Flint Street, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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Sole leather tanners of Philadelphia 
say business is fair. Factory leathers 
still quite good. Light weight fac- 
tory bends move faster than heavier 
weights. Findings still slow. Bellies 
moving quite well—a current aver- 
age quote of 65c, like all other sole 
leather prices, is considered subject 
to change at any time. Tanners say 
that all sales made are below the 
ceiling prices, but continue reluctant 
to give actual quotations. 


Offal Slower 

Boston sole leather offal tanners 
and dealers find general market con- 
ditions prevailing in their field. Busi- 
ness is definitely slower this week 
with sellers a little more anxious to 
sell. buyers less apt to show interest. 
The immediate outlook is not too en- 
couraging. 

Steer bellies still bring from 64- 
66c although better sales reported in 
lower bracket. Cows not too good 
with volume pegged around 60c and 
lower. Single shoulders with heads 
on move moderately in middle to 
higher 80’s. Double rough shoulders 
reported firmer and fairly active at 
around $1.00. Heads and shanks 
spotty. 

Galt Still Slow 

Nothing new in Boston calf leather 
market. This means slow sales except 
in better grade men’s weights. Tan- 
ners still look for pickup in business 
but calf market has been in doldrums 
for past two months and tanners are 
just holding on. As far as lower 
grade men’s weights and all women’s 
weights are concerned. most tanners 
report sales at low ebb. 

Prices unchanged on lists although 
sales reported here and there below 
these levels. Best men’s weights at 
$1.35 and down: women’s weights 
listed at $1.25 and down. Suede at 
$1.35 and down. Tanners still per- 
plexed on colors, cannot define trend 
well enough to go ahead with finish- 
ing plans. 


Sheep Moderate 

Moderate selling continues to rule 
Boston sheep leather market. Despite 
difficult rawstock situation, particu- 
larly pricewise, sheep tanners gener- 
ally report May a good month and 
June fair enough. Tanners still watch- 
ing inventories very closely. 

Russet linings find some takers 
with best sales at 25-26c¢ for shoe 
linings. Boot linings not as active 
with large heavy boot linings selling 
at 26-30c. Specialty linings bring up 
to 34c. Colored vegetable linings 
spotty at 33c and down. Chrome 
fairly constant at 36c and down. Hat 
sweat still doing well at 30-34e. 
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(ome to Cape Cod 


for your vacation 
and fo the 


BROCKTON 


CUT SOLE CORPORATION 
53 SPARK ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
LEATHER INSOLES + COUNTERS 
MIDSOLES « TAPS « LIFTS 





HALEY CATE COMPANY, INC. 


EVERETT, MASS. ® ST, LOUIS, MO. 


SOFTOP DELUXE EUREKA 
Binding Adhesive Platform 
Piping Binding 


Jerry Burg, 402 Temple Bar Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

John G. Freeman Co., 918 North Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

John E. Graham, 504 Case Bidg., 82 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Industrial Leathers. San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 

Al Cox, 367 Green Lane, Philadelphia 28, Pa. 
Odell Sales Limited, 920 Ste-Sophie Lane, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Fred Schenkenberg Co., 603 Wholesale Merchants Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
EXPORT: P. C. Fernandez & Cia., 50 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


STRIPPINGS BINDINGS PIPINGS 














ONC ‘E-THEN ALWAYS 


Transmission, Bridle, Strap 
Hydraulic Leathers 
Oak, Chrome, Combination Tan 


HANS REES’ & SONS 


39 Frankfort St. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


SUPEREES 


Tannery at 
Asheville, N. C. 


«the superlative leather! 
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Splits Spotty 
Splits tanners find going somewhat 
slower this weck on Boston market 
a prevailing market condition. Fair 
business in heavy suede splits and 
light suedes slower. Black heavy 
suede splits bringing 49¢ and down 
generally; lights find some sales at 
45c and down. Linings fairly active 
at 24-28c. Few sales reported at top 
of 30c. Work shoe fairly active. 
Sides Slower 
Side leather tanners in Boston find 
little new to report this week. Sales 





BLACKHAWK 


COW AND HORSE 


SPLITS 


In All Colors 
FOR 


WELDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
SHOE GUSSETS 
WORK GLOVES 

SOFT SOLE 














Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 








BLACKHAWK 
TANRERS 


2171 S. FIRST ST. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 











BERMAN LEATHER CO. 
EST. 1905 
CUTTERS OF 


MEN’S SOLES 
Quality Tannages 
LINCOLN and ESSEX 8TS., Boston, Mass. 


Western Ayent VICTOR W. HEARTEL, 
Chicugo, Il. 


continue at somewhat slower pace 
evident in past three weeks. Some 
good sales made here and there but 
average throughout is not up to ex- 
pectations. Shoe manufacturers. still 
buying for need and a good deal of 
side leather was bought in latter part 
of May. 

Best demand for heavier weights 
in combination-tanned sides and 
lighter weight elk leathers. Prices 
hold close to individual ceilings here. 
Different story with lighter weight 
combination-tanned and __ heavier 
weight elk leathers. Prices on these 
vary all over the lot. 


Glove Leathers Same 

Conditions about the same in glove 
leather field. Actually no improve- 
ment expected until late in July when 
fall buying should start. In the mean- 
time, there is light but steady demand 
for men’s weight leather to take care 
of orders placed earlier in the year. 
In spite of lack of current business, 
leather dealers feel there will be a 
shortage of leather this fall, partic- 
ularly in the men’s weights. 

Smooth domestic leather quoted 
from 36c down with few buyers for 
top grades. Pigtex grades sold at 
30c, 28 and 26c. Supply slim and 
not too difficult to move at these 
prices. Men’s grey suedes in sea- 
sonal slump. Ladies’ suedes, for all 
practical purposes, are off the mar- 
ket. 

Pigskins being produced on_ re- 
stricted basis. Prices still quoted 
from $1.00 per foot down. Demand 
fair for medium priced grades. 


Kid Slow 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report business continues rather slow. 
Pick-up in orders that started two 
weeks ago is still quite slight—no 
further improvement has developed. 
However, as one tanner put it, any 
improvement should be welcome. It 
is hoped that this is the beginning 
of a trend. The middle of the sum- 
mer, after vacation shut-down of 
shoe factories, should show definite 
activity. 

Tanners hear that retail shoe in- 
dustry has picked up, and this should 
eventually affect their business. 
Another good indication is that, in 
several instances, orders that were 
held up are now being sent out at 
request of shoe men. While this is 
not actually money in the till, still it 
is a sign that things are beginning 
to move. 

In suede and glazed, black is the 
big seller. Some brown. Dark blue re- 
ported as definitely quiet. Linings 
fair considering the market trend. 

Since sheepskin has gene quite 
high in price, it is not considered 
competition for kid linings that it 
has recently been; and it is hoped that 
demand for kid leather linings will 
really step up. Slipper leather still 
slow because it is too early for the 
big slipper season. Some tanners 
feel there are indications that slipper 
men may start later than usual and 
have a late and short season. Nothing 
reported about satin mats or crushed. 

Price lists unchanged and for the 
most part tanners are sticking to 














genuing shell cordovan — “the platinum of 
leathers” — for shoes, men’s belts, military 


belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 


for tips on children’s shoes. 


1525 W. HOMER STREET * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston 
A. J. & J, R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco 


FRED SCHENKENBERG e Dallas, Texas 
HARRY BLOCH @ Havana, Cuba 
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them. While in an individual in- 
stance, an adjustment in price may 
be made to unload some stock, this is 
practice current whether business is 
good or bad, and has nothing to do 
with the present market conditions. 


Average Prices 
Suede 40c-95c 
Glazed 40c-$1.25 
Linings 30c-60c 
Slipper 40c-75c 
Satin mats 69c-$1.20 
Crushed 45c-80c 


Belting Leathers Slow 

Belting leather tanners say busi- 
ness continues slow. Some. sales 
made in light and ex. light weights, 
but heavies do not move. Shoulders 
continue to find a market. Belting 
leather tanners do business at prices 
below the allowable ceilings, but feel 
that since these prices do change, 
they still do not wish to have them 
published. 

Curriers find that business is still 
slow. They tend to blame this on 
genera! bad market conditions. While 
actual price lists are still the same, 
an occasional adjustment in prices is 
allowed in order to make sales. partic- 
ularly in the heavy weights. 


AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICE 
CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA 
Curried Belting Best Selec. 
Butt bends .. 1.65-1.70 1 
12” centers . 1.98-2.03 5-1.95 1.68- 
1 


24”-28” centers 1.90-1.96 

30” centers 1.84-1.92 

Wide sides 1.55-1.62 

Narrow sides 1.45-1.55 
Additional premiums ex. heavy 

7c; ex. light 14c 


HIDE ASSOCIATION 


(Concluded trom Page 18) 


try. <A plaque for “Outstanding 
Achievement” was presented to W. 
Bushenbaum of the National Hide 
Co., Ltd.. of Quebee City. for out- 
standing service to the Association 
during the past year. 

Departing from its usual pattern, 
the Association presented four “Spe- 
cial Awards” for recognition of out- 
standing service to the industry in 
the coverage of trade news. Awards 
went to Joseph B. Huttlinger, Wash- 
ington manager: John D. Eden, man- 
aging editor: F. J. Buckley. editor, 
and Charles F. Becking, publisher. 
all of the Chicago Daily Hide and 
Tallow Bulletin. 

Leslie M. Lyon, of M. Lyon & Co., 
Kansas City. was the host to the 
Kansas City convention, and was 
lauded for the very fine work he did 
in lining up the activities and_pro- 
gram for the meeting. 
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HIDES AND SKINS MARKETS 
INACTIVE AS PERMITS FILLED 


Price Drops Feature Last-Minute Trading On 
June Allocations 


Hides 

For the fourth time since the Gov- 
ernment inauguration of hide and 
skin allocations, the hide and skin 
markets are inactive in their current 
inoperative position. The recent 
June permits expired Saturday. 
June 9. with the new July permits 
scheduled to become operative Mon- 
day, June 2, 1951 and extending 
thru July 7. There was virtually no 
further hide trading since last report. 
with the possible exception that a few 
cars of top quality heavy average 
small packer hides sold at ceiling 
levels. 

All “Big Four” packers and the 
large Midwestern independent pack- 
ers reported a well sold up position 
as June permits expired. In the 
small packer field and country mar- 
kets. it was likewise a sold up posi- 
Bion. with the possible exception that 
fund sirable lots of renderer hides of 
heavy average weights went unsold. 
“As far as can be determined, all hide 
Sales on June permits brought ceil- 


LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
INC. 

e 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ing limits. depending upon the selec- 
tion. Undesirable lots among mixed 
country hide offerings may and did 
occasionally bring the 10¢, discount 
for such inferior selections, depend- 
ing upon the take-off, quality, pat- 
tern. shipping point and both the 
shipper and buyer. 

As noted last week, the inactive 
hide markets were featured by the 
seriousness of the packinghouse shut- 
downs and drastic curtailment in 
slaughter operations. |The recent 
roll-backs in cattle prices has sharply 
curtailed cattle marketings at all 
major livestock centers throughout 
the nation. Obviously, this is going 
to have a direct bearing on hide pro- 
duction. Tanners can reasonably 
assume that hide allocations on July 
permits may, and in all probability, 
will be lower than the amount 
allocated on June permits. In fact. 
it may be the lowest during the five 
months of allocation, including July 
permits. 

At this writing, cattle receipts at 
the 12 major livestock centers showed 
some trend of normalcy, but still far 
behind that compared to 6 months 
or a year ago. 

Skins 

The end of trading on June per- 
mits was featured by virtually last 
minute calfskin trading by the “Big 
Four” packers at price drops rang- 
ing from 5 to 74sec compared with 
trading on May permits. 

Total calfskin trading is very 
closely estimated at nearly 100,000 
skins. Trading got under way when 
two packers sold heavy calfskins at 
80c, the ceiling level, and steady with 


May trading, and lightweights at 70c, 
off 7¥4c from May trading and fully 
a dime off from ceiling. 

Shortly following this action, an- 
other “Big Four” packer sold heavies 
at 80c, but obtained 72'%c for light- 
weights—up 2'c from the earlier 
business. The seller exclaimed, how- 
ever, that he was able to obtain 244c 
more over earlier because the per- 
centage of heavies compared with 
the lights was much greater than” 
what his competitors offered. This 
sale definitely establishes the buyers’ 
desire and preference towards heav- 
ies, rather than lightweights. The 
remaining “Big Four” packer re- 
ported sales on the basis of earlier 
business, 80 and 70c for heavies and 
lights, respectively. 

It was not so surprising to most 
of the trade when no sales of kipskins 
were reported. They continue ex- 
tremely in seasonal short supply. 
Two of the “Big Four” packers are 
assumed to have booked their avail- 
able supplies “inside.” The two re- 
maining packers are credited with 
selling, but are not confirming a car 
or two of kipskins at ceiling levels, 
depending upon weights. 

At the close of June permits, the 
outside skin markets, including coun- 
try skins and New York City 
trimmed skins, were very weak, 
which has been the case for quite 
some time. In the country markets. 
hoth trimmed and untrimmed _pro- 
duction were offered at prices rang- 
ing from 13 to 5c below ceiling, 
but no Country kip were 
available 5 to 8c below ceilings—no 
sales. The same weakness was shown 
on New York skins, with some sales 
said to have taken place at prices 
ranging from 50 to 75e under ceil- 


i o 
ings. 


sales. 


Dry Sheepskins Quiet 
At Sydney, Australia, wool sheep 
auctions, 39,000 skins offered with 
the market stronger. The 58s and 
up and the 2 inches and up were 6-9 





QUOTATIONS 


Week Ago Month Ago 
36% 33 33 


Present 


Light native steers 
Heavy native steers 
Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 

Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins 
Packer kipskins 


Year Ago 
2214-26 
33 361 364%, — 
39 39 39 29N 
-37 -37 36 -37 25 -26'2 
34 34 34 2414-25 
24 24 24 151-16 
30 30 30 19'%-20N 
3413 34, 34Y, 24 
37 37 37 27 
30 30 30 1912-20 
29%3 29% 291%, 19 -19%; 
33 33 33 2312-24 
23 23 23 1414-15 
-80 774-80 80 6214-66 
-60 55 -60 55 -60 50 
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pence lower while 56s and up and 
one to two inches were 2-4 pence 
dearer, Australian currency. All 
other descriptions irregular. 

At Melbourne sales, half wool and 
up declined 3-10 pence with damaged 
and burry being most affected while 
shorn lambs declined 2-6 pence. Local 
pullers have shown but little interest 
of late following recent buying by 
one large puller. Selling quarters 
state that Europe continues to take 
most of the offerings as well as the 
Capes and South Americans. 

Hair sheep markets continue slow 
and nominal. Brazil cabrettas weak 
with regulars offered at $15 per 
dozen c&f. Following England’s re- 
ducing ideas on Addis-ababa slaugh- 
terers’ skins, offerings noted here at 
$16.00 per dozen. Difficult to con- 
firm any business in recent offerings 
of dry salted Eritrean skins. 

Cape glovers firmly held at origin. 
Asking prices usually above views of 
buyers here. Other descriptions re- 
main nominal, mainly due to lack of 
offers. Shippers claim they are kept 
well sold up by moving skins to 
Europe at much higher prices than 
can be obtained here. 

Shearling market continues gen- 
erally quiet. Some selling quarters 
have had a little interest of late and 
some odd sales have been made. 
However, most buyers are still watch- 


ing outside conditions. The same 
can be said for slats although some 
agents say they can move Peruvians 
at a price, but sellers at origin usually 
have ideas above buyers’ views. 


Reptiles 

Generally slow and nominal as 
most buyers show very little interest. 
Few offers received from India of 
whips, cobras or vipers. Calcutta 
oval grain lizards said to be well sold 
up. Some offers of back cut Bengal 
lizards, 914 inches up, averaging 12 
inches, 75/25 selection, at 78c and 
buyers ideas around 70c. 

Wet salted Calcutta alligators, 10 
inches up, averaging 14/15 inches, 
offered at 95c an inch, too high for 
this market. Siam market firm and 
few offers received of aers or chou- 
yres. Some ring lizards offered at 
$1.40 for 25 centimeters and up, av- 
eraging 32 centimeters—also too high 
for this market. Some interest for 
Colombian iguanas but no offers. 

Brazil market nominal. Some fur- 
ther interest in back cut tejus for 
shipment at 75c. A spot lot of 25/- 
55/20 assortment offered at 85c. 
Some distress lots on spot available 
but not much buying interest. Giboias 
continue to be held at 85c fob, and 
buyers’ views nearer 70-75c fob, for 
business. Not much interest in cha- 
meleons and ideas quite low. 


Pickled Skins Firm 

Iranian pickled skins continue to 
be firmly held at origin with shippers 
talking $17-18 for business but buyers 
showing but little interest here. An 
ocasional good lot is moved at $16.50 
but for average lots, buyers’ ideas 
are lower. New Zealand market has 
been fairly steady with sales of North 
Island lambs at from 109-114 shill- 
ings, as to brands and South Island 
lambs at 123 shillings. A little busi- 
ness in sheep with North Island go- 
ing at 214/1 shillings and South 
Islands at 201/3 shillings. Both 
U. S. and Europe buying. 


Deerskins Move 

Shippers in Brazil have firmed up 
following late sales of “jacks” at 
90c delivered tannery. Bids up to 
85c fob, basis importers, have been 
made with shippers talking up to 
90c fob. Other bids in the market 
at 82c fob. and offers at 88c fob., 
prices varying as to shippers and sec- 
tions involved. No new develop- 
ments in New Zealands with $1.75 
c&f. asked, but a good sized quantity 
of Siam deerskins sold at 60¢ ex-dock. 


Pigskins Fair 
A little business going on with Bo- 
ilvian peccaries, running 70% greys, 
sold at $2.30 c&f. Other sales made 
at $2.25 c&f. for greys and $2.05 c&f. 








ARKOT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Universal Syntan 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 





An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 
vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A perfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 


Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 


*ARKANUM:—For efficient bating. 


*TETRANOL:—A highly efficient wetting agent. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 


NEWARK, N. J. 








OAK - MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 
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AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


HEMLOCK . 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 
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for blacks. Confirmed sales of 
Manaos grey peccaries at $2.65 fob., 
basis importers, but further bids at 
that price had shippers ask 5c more 
with the usual 10c reduction for the 
backs. Negotiations still pending on 
the Maranhao while Chaco peccaries 
are available at $2.35 c&f. Chaco car- 
pinchos firmly held at $3.30 c&f., re- 
fusing bids slightly less. 


D & W Footwear Bids Low 
On Felt Insoles 


There were 29 bidders at the open- 
ing of Army Invitation QM-30-280- 
51-1332, 100,008 pairs of x-large 
felt soles. D & W Footwear Co.. 
Webster, Mass.. was low bidder of- 
fering all at .6375; 69 days accept- 
ance, 44 of 1°] in 10 days. Other 
bidders were: 

Frederick-Speier Footwear, Nor- 
walk, Conn.; total at .671 or total at 
.6705; 60 days acceptance, 2°) in 
10 days. Town & Country Shoes, 
Sedalia, Mo.; all at .765; 60 days ac- 
ceptance, 1¢¢ in 10 days. North- 
East Footwear, Brushton, N. Y.; all 
t .6275; net. Standard Insoles Shoe 
Mo., Morris Plains. N. J.: all at .79; 
60 days acceptance. 1; in 10 days. { 

Brown Manufacturing Co. Ine., 


Boston, Mass.; all .92; 60 days ac- 
feptance, 2% in 10 days, 14% in 20 
Hays. Merchants Footwear Corp., 

‘orcester, Mass.; all $1.35: 60 days 


acceptance, net. Sewall & Son, Nor- 


82 or .73; 60 
in 10 days, 14% 


wood, Maine; all at 
days acceptance, 1% 
of 1% in 20 days. 

Silverite Gutterman, Boston, Mass.: 
all .7305 or 50,000 at .727 and 50,- 
080 at .734; or all (non-spec) .6385; 
60 days acceptance, 14 of 1% in 20 
days. American Sales Co., Boston, 
Mass.; all .76:; net. Moose River 
Shoe Co., Old Town, Me.: all .8275; 
net. C. A. Grosvenor Shoe Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; all .7365; net. 
Little Falls Felt Shoe Co., Little Falls, 
N. Y.:; all $1.36; net. D & W Foot- 
wear Co., Webster, Mass.; all .6375; 
60 days acceptance, 44 of 10% in 10 
days. 

s. Goldberg & Co., Hackensack, 
N. J.; all .824; net. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind.; all .84, net. Rubber Corpora- 
tion of California, Garden Grove, 
Cal.; all 625, net. Bijou Manufac- 
turing Co., Providence, R. [.: all 
7875, net. Western Felt Works, 
Chicago, Ill: all 897, net. D. & M. 
Leather Co., Brockton, Mass.: all .83, 
60 days acceptance; 14 of 1°, in 10 
days. A. R. Hyde & Sons, Cambridge. 
Mass.: ail .60 or all .72, net. 


AWARD WORK GLOVES 

Olympic Glove Co., Inc., New 
York City, has been awarded con- 
tract to make 45,000 pairs of work 
gloves, gauntlet cuff, unbleached cow- 
hide or steer palm. The award was 
made on Navy Invitation No. 8689 
which was opened April 25. 
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Why Buy Imperfect Embossing Plates 7 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 
ON BOTH SIDES, STANDARD PLATES HAVE NO EQUAL. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co. 


Since 1888 Manufacturers of 


ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


Foreign Representative 
WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 2577 North Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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Cush-n-Fit SPONGE RUBBER 


Sheets—For insoles and fillers 
Molded Pads—Metatarsal, arch and heel 
Special Molded pads to your specification 


Write for samples and catalogue of complete line 


e 
Daudson RUBBER CO. BOSTON 29, MASS. 
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OPEN SAFETY SHOE BIDS 


There were only two bidders at 
the opening of Army Invitation QM- 
30-280-51-1329, calling for 18,600 
pairs of shoes, safety toe, oil resist- 
ant, black, for the Air Force. Endi- 
cott-Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.. offered 
to supply the entire quantity at $9.695 
per pair; 60 days acceptance, net. 
The other bidder, International Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.. bid for the total 
quantity at $10.76 per pair; 69 days 
acceptance, net. 


A. R. Hyde Low Bidder On 
Ski-Boots 


\. R. Hyde & Sons, Cambridge, 
Mass., was low bidder at the opening 
of Army Invitation QM-30-280-51- 
1333 calling for 4,992 pairs of boots, 
ski, mountain, with rubber-cleated 
soles. Hyde offered to supply the to- 
tal quantity at $22.87 per pair, 60 
days acceptance, net. 

There were two other bidders: E. 
J. Givren Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., 
which offered to supply the total 
quantity at $28.50; 1/10 ef 1 in 
10 days; and A, Sandler Co., Boston, 
Mass., total quantity at $24.89; 1/10 
of 1¢¢ in 30 days. 


AWARD GLOVE SHELLS 

Wilkins Gloves, Inc., Mayfield, 
N. Y.. has been awarded contract to 
manufacture 19,200 pairs of glove- 
shell, leather, M-1949. Award was 
made on Invitation QM-11-009-51- 
1544 opened May 7 at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. 


Dr. Tu Of Tanexco Gets 
Winheim Award 


Dr. Shu Tung Tu of Tanexco, Ine.. 
Chicago producers of eucalyptus ex- 
tract for the tanning industry, was 
given the Ade Winheim Memorial 
Award at the 47th Annual Meeting 
of the American Leather Chemists 
Association. held at Groton, Conn., 
June 11-13. The award is given bi- 
ennially to the student who presents 
the best paper in the field of leather 
chemistry, and was based on a paper 
delivered by Dr. Tu in 1949, dealing 
with a “concept of the mechanism of 
tanning.” 

Dr. 1u was born in Harbin. Man- 
churia. and attended high school and 
college there. He came to the U. 5. 
in 1943, aitended Oberlin University 
and Harvard, then went to the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in leather chemistry. 
He is now with the Tanexco Com- 
pany. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Illinois 

® William A. Kolhauff has retired 
as superintendent of the Brown Shoe 
Co. plant in Sullivan. Kolhauff has 
been superintendent of the Sullivan 
plant since its founding 21 years ago. 
Glenn Hardy succeeds him as super- 
intendent. 


® Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, 
reports for the six months ended April 
30 a net income of $781,075 equal 
to $1.12 per share on Class A stock 
and 56 cents on Class B stock. In the 
same period last year, net profit was 
$803,374 equal to $1.16 on Class A 
and 58 cents on Class B shares. 


© American Coal Burner Co., 
Chicago, announces development of a 
new boiler room stoker feeder con- 
veyor which will automatically de- 
liver up to 500 B.H.P. of wood chips, 
hogged wood, sawdust or coal. It is 
easily adaptable to most boiler rooms 
and can be used in connection with 
other stokers while freeing boiler room 
attendants for other duties. 


Tennessee 

@ Joseph W. Folk has joined Wood 
Products, Inc., Nashville, manufac- 
turer of wooden wedge heels as St. 
Louis area sales representative. Folk 
was formerly associated with Genco 
Heel Co., St. Louis, and the Homasote 
Co. of Trenton, N. J., also heel man- 
ufacturers. 


Wisconsin 

© Amity Leather Products, West 
Bend, has begun construction of an 
extension on its plant that will add 
some 100 feet to the building’s length. 
The new addition will ‘be completed 
in Sept. The company also operates 
two plants in Sturgeon Bay. 


Michigan 

@ R. L. “Roy” Radcliffe has re- 
tired from active direction of White- 
hall Leather Co., Whitehall, Mich. 
Radcliffe has been associated with the 
firm since 1915 and was made plant 
manager in 1919. After sale of the 
tannery to General Shoe Corp. in Feb., 
1944, Radcliffe persuaded the new 
owners to convert the plant from 
vegetable to mineral tanning as well 
as mechanizing the entire plant. Ted 
Esenburg, with the firm for over 26 
years, succeeds him. 
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Ohio 
® Kenneth Schweitzer, postgrad- 
uate student in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has recently 
completed a two-year fellowship, 


granted him by Hilton-Davis Chem- 
ical Co., to enable him to conduct 
experimental work and research on 
application of dyestuffs to leathers. 
He has developed a method for evalu- 
ating penetration of dyes into leathers, 
according to Nelson S. Knaggs, vice 
president of Hilton-Davis. 


New Jersey 
® Fashion Sport Shoe Co., Inc., 


Paterson manufacturer of ‘women’s 


CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 


ST. 


LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Phone: GRand 2143 





“The Rotary Way" combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 
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tootwear, has offered to pay creditors 
in full at rate of 10 percent on con- 
firmation and five percent every 60 
days thereafter, until obligations are 


fully liquidated. 


California 

® Frederick Holbrow has been 
elected a vice president of Joyce, 
Inc., Pasadena casuals manufacturer. 
Holbrow, whose headquarters are in 
Columbus, O., is general manager of 
Joyce factories in Ohio and heads the 
company’s overall leather procurement 
program. 


Missouri 
® Charles DeBosek has joined Town 
and Country, Inc., as stylist, it is 
reported. 


®@ Harry Becker has retired as fore- 
man of the packing department at 
the De Soto plant of International 
Shoe Co., after many years of service 
with the firm. 


® Both United Shoe Workers of 
America CIO, and Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, AFL, failed to win 
bargaining agent rights for employes 
) at the Mexico plant of International 
Shoe Co. at a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election held in Mexico, 
+ June 5. The election marked the third 


time company workers have rejected 
unionization although only the AFL 
union was on two previous ballots. 
About 350 workers are employed in 
the plant which turns out high grade 
women’s cement shoes. 


New York 

© Singer Sewing Machine Co. cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary with a 
birthday party held June 14 art the 
Hotel Plaza, New York. An indus- 
trial exhibition featured a century of 
progress in the development of the 
sewing machine and the evolution of 
feminine fashions. Talks were given 
by Milton C. Lightener, president of 
Singer, and John Cameron Swayze, 
noted news commentator. 

© The Guild of Better Shoe Man- 
ufacturers has announced it will 
open its late Fall and Winter lines 
showing at member showrooms during 
the week of July 16. 

© The National Luggage and 
Leather Goods Association of New 
York has announced it will hold 
its annual National Luggage and 
Leather Goods -Show at the Hotel 
New Yorker on July 29-Aug. 3. 
More than 200 exhibit rooms will be 
used for the display of luggage, 
trunks, brief cases and personal leather 


goods. 


@ Father Philip E. Dobson, S.J., di- 
rector of St. Peter’s College Institute 
of Industrial Relations, has been 
booked for a return engagement by 
the New York Shoe Superintend- 
ents’ and Foremen’s Association. 
He will address the organization at 
their June 22 meeting at the club- 
house on 26 South Oxford St., 
Brooklyn. 


® Morris Bushwick has been ap- 
pointed agent for the New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania area for the 
various lines of Lynch Heel Co., Ideal 
Rubber Co., and Flex-Tex Combining 
Corp. 

® Accurate Shoe Corp. is reported 
negotiating for new quarters at Boe- 
rum St., Brooklyn, site of the former 
Municipal Shoe Co. Accurate makes 
children’s stitchdowns. 


@ I. Miller & Sons, Inc., has an- 
nounced it will move its general of- 
fices from Long Island City to the 
Empire State Building in New York 
City. Transfer is expected to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1 according to Mau- 
rice Miller, president. The new offices 
will be located on the 71st floor and 
will occupy 7300 sq. ft. of space. 


© The National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers will 





1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


3 Granby St., Leicester. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWEST: O. B. Dahm, 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 


CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
Los Angeles—1220 Maple Ave. 
San Francisco—237 Eighth St. 


MILWAUKEE—H. |. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Curried & Finished Vegetable Tanned 
SHOULDERS — BACKS — BENDS 


Quality, Firat 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world 
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hold its annual golf tournament Sat- 
urday, June 23, at Sacandaga Park. 


® Herman Delman, leading wom- 
en’s high style shoe manufacturer, is 
reported to have designed a new “peep 
shoe” —a pump or dressy oxford of 
suede and transparent vinylite plastic. 


® Irving Diamond of United Lug- 
gage Co., Inc., has been installed as 
president of the Luggage and 
Leather Goods Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Other officers recently 
elected are David Galewski, first vice 
president; Monroe Levitan, second 
vice president; Marvin Meyerson, sec- 
retary; and Max Spelrein, treasurer. 


Massachusetts 


®@ Alek Stein, prominent shoe man- 
ufacturer afhliated with Stein-Sulkis 
Shoe Co., Haverhill, has been ap- 
pointed to the executive board of 
the Haverhill Industrial Commission. 
Lorenzo S. Bergeron, manager- 
treasurer of the Haverhill local of 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, and Mrs. Hazel S. Snell, cor- 
poration clerk and secretary of Smith 
Bros. Adhesive Co., are also members 
of the board. Other trade members 
are Chesley T. Bixby of Bixby Box 
Toe Co.; Joseph Belsky, chemist of 


C. F. Jameson Co.; Bernard L. 
Durgin, shoe manufacturer; and 
Solomon Mershon of Mershon Tan- 
ning Co, 


® Because so much defense work is 
being done in contract stitching rooms 
in Haverhill, it appears stitching 
room production there will be taxed 
to the limit this season with the ex- 
tensive rows of cordine, braid and 
soutache on uppers. Samples already 
made up indicate mesh shoes will be 
popular this fall. The men’s slipper 
business is expected to get into full 
swing by the middle of June for a 
six months’ run, 


® E-M Fabric Co., Haverhill, is 
working hard on Government orders 
for cartridge belts. The firm now em- 
ploys 125 workers. Company officials 
include Edgar A. Movsesian and Ber- 
nard Durgin. “Charlie” Movsesian, 
who manufactured shoes in Haverhill 
and Lowell 20 years ago, is also asso- 
ciated with his brother. 


@ Max Levin, Andover shoe manu- 
facturer, has been placed on _proba- 
tion for one year ‘by a Federal Court 
Judge on charges of using the mails 
to defraud. The government charged 
that in 1947 Levin mailed statements 
to show-his firm, Crystal Shoe Mfg. 


Co., was stronger in resources than it 
actually was in an effort to obtain 
greater credit with various Lawrence 
firms. 


® Worker-members of the former 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Workers 
Union, which recently voted to affil- 
iate with International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, have been 
given a charter as IFLWU Local 33. 
Officers of the new affiliate were 
sworn in by Richard O'Keefe, busi- 
ness agent of IFLWU Local 21. 


® Foreclosure sale at public auction 
of plant and equipment of Cortley 
Shoe Co., Inc., Lowell, was held on 
the premises June 12. Herbert Harris 
of Lowell was auctioneer. 


© Becker Bros. Shoe Co., Lowell, 
Mass., manufacturer of women’s nov- 
elty shoes, has changed hands. For- 
mer owners, Harold and Saul Becker, 
have sold out to Menas Barsorian, 
former plant manager. The firm will 
be known as the Barcy Shoe Co., Inc., 
with Mr. Barsorian as president and 
treasurer of the corporation and plant 
manager. Morris Shapiro will con- 
tinue as salesman. The new company 
will add a line of capezzios to its 
present line. 





Better Fitting Shoes — by the use of forms 


shaped to the edge of pieces to be folded 


STAMPRESS 


FOLDER 
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POWER 
FOLDER 


With either method, forms can be removed and other sets quickly substituted. 
Stampress—tor quick die service, economy in shorter runs. 


Booth—for power folding and automatic snipping. 
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PLANT SECURITY 


(Continued from Page 8) 





Check list against/sabotage 


TRY THESE questions on your plant. The answers will indicate 
where plant security can be tightened: 


Has one person been given responsibility for security? 


N= 


Are the statements of job applicants checked ? 


Are your workers fingerprinted ? 


pe 


Are identity cards or badges issued ? 


Are sensitive areas restricted? 


aw 


Are visitors supervised? 


Do guards or supervisors check truck deliveries? 


on 


Is production spot-checked at frequent but irregular 
intervals? 


Are vital documents protected? 


Have you enlisted worker cooperation for security? 
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leading to shelter areas. Use of fire 
escapes will be part of the evacuation 
plan also. All of this will play a big 
part in conditioning employes to the 
warnings of danger and minimize the 
possibility of panic in the event of a 
disaster. An adequate warning sig- 
nal is to be installed and is of the 
type that will cause immediate action 
and will not be the cause of fear. The 
aim of all drills will be to have order 
comparable to a shut-down at lunch 
time. 
Proper Teams 

A process of selecting the proper 
personnel for the proper tasks is un- 
derway at present. It is hoped to have 
rescue teams made up of individuals 
who have seen or handled the bodies 
of persons injured or dead by vio- 
lence. It is felt that this is important 
for certain people not having previous 
work of this type, could not carry out 
their tasks and would be a casualty 
in themselves upon observing a torn 
body. Employes such as veterans 
probably will make up the rescue 
teams. 

The plant’s public address system 
is considered very important in the 
plant defense program. In addition 
to handling ordinary messages, it will 
be used to assemble special groups, 
provide warning, and direct evacua- 
tion or rescue. As it does at present, 
it can continue delivering carefully 
selected soothing or invigorating 
music whichever the situation may 
require. 


Full Participation 


Knowing that all trained medical 
help will be heavily overburdened in 
the event of disaster, it is the plan of 
the program heads to have as many 
employes who so desire, take first 
aid training. Additional first aid 
equipment is being purchased so that 
the company may have trained and 
properly equipped first aid teams on 
hand. Thus, if disaster strikes, casu- 
alties can be kept at a minimum 
through their work. 

All employes will shortly be re- 
quired to wear badges that will iden- 
tify them through their clock number 
and photograph. All visitors and 
solicitors will be registered and iden- 
tified as such. This part of the pro- 
gram is in conjunction with a new 
guard unit that will replace the pres- 
ent peacetime watchmen. These 
guards will function in the usual 
manner, being alert for saboteurs and 
all other unauthorized persons being 
on the plant property. 
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It is acknowledged that the Plant | 
Security Program at Trostel’s is not 


the most extensive or adequate in the MAKE TH AT 


industry, but the fact remains that all 
involved in the tanning of leather who 


° 
are contemplating a security program A IMPRESSION 


of their own, might do well to follow 
in the footsteps of the Albert Trostel 


& Sons Company of Milwaukee. When WITH NEW BOTTOM FINIS H 


disaster strikes it is too late. Start 
planning now. 


é % Bottom finish — 
DISASTER CONTROL : an important first impres- 


LITERATURE ay sion — is a big part 
National Security Factors in er =e of your selling package , 
Plant Location gl To eS Now, with this completely 


4 National Security Resources ] new UBS Bottom Stain you 


Board publication obtainable 4 : af ! 
from the Superintendent of { can give your composition soles 


Documents, U. S. Government 1 ; the rich, luxurious look 

Printing Office, Washington, 5 ; : 

). C, price 15 cents. of full-grained oak leather . . . 
multiply sales appeal 

at little cost. 


This amazing new finish is as easy 

ies cual the Aide Wee to use as it is to look at... 

Published by the National Fire applies easily with your regular spray equipment $9 

Protection Association, Boston, dries to a lustre instantly mee 
price $4.50. ; ; : 

requires no padding or waxing . . . saves valuable 

Pie Deas of Aegis: Wenpene production time. Cost? Jess than a half cent a pair! 


Obtainable from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, U. S. . 
Government Printing Office, See what a difference 


Washington 25, D. C., price this new UBS Bottom Finish 
95 : 
a can make in the sales appeal 


Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks of your shoes. Write today 
Obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. for a generous trial sample. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., price 15 
cents. Spray on — 
Employee Organization for Fire 
Safety 
Published by the National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston, 
price 25 cents. Address all inquiries to 
Industrial Fire Brigade Training Union Bay State Chemical Co., Ine. 
Manual Dept. 6B 
Published by the National Fire 491 Main Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
Protection Association, Boston, 
price $1.50. 
Health Services and Special De- 
fense Weapons 
Obtainable from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, U. S.) | F 4 
Government Printing Office,) | 4 N I O N AY TATE 
Washington 25, D. 5 ow price? | : y ! 
60 cents. | 


Sse @ Chemical Co., Inc. 


Research Institute of America, 
Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
The Supervisor’s Role In Company GEORGE J. ATCHUE WARD & KENNEDY CO. 
Secuslty 7 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. ioe bs Water 2. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Research Institute of America, | PAUL ZIEGLER , 


4604 Langshores St., Philadelphia, Pa, 5707 IN. Engewreed Civele, 


SHOE FACTORY SUPPLIES CO. JOSEPH ZIEGLER 
2130 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 5612 Glengate Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 


+ Principles of Plant Protection 
Obtainable from the Munitions 
Board, U. S. Department of De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. 
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WHY LEATHER AND | SHOE 
INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES DO 
THEIR BUYING FROM THE 
BLUE BOOK ... 


. +» It breaks the entire industry down into 10 com- 
plete directories, covering shoe manufacturers, alpha- 
betically and geographically, and by kinds of shoes 
made and method of manufacture; shoe distributors, 
chain department 


the geographical list of stores, 


stores, mail order houses, and shoe wholesalers; 
shoe manufacturers’ materials, supplies, machinery, 
and equipment, all products and services used in 
shoe production; tanners, alphabetically and geograph- 
and by kinds of leather 


distributors, cutters of 


ically, leather tanned; 


bottom stock, wholesalers, 
tanners’ branch offices, and leather and findings deal- 
ers; tanners’ materials, supplies, equipment and ma- 
leather 


goods manufacturers, belting, luggage, gloves, gar- 


chinery, containing many exclusive lists; 
ments, handbags, harness, sporting goods, etc., etc.; 
hides and skins brokers, dealers, importers and ex- 
porters in alphabetical and geographical order; packers 


and abattoirs; plus a complete statistical section. 


No matter what the shoe and leather industry execu- 
tive wants to buy, he'll find the sources in the BLUE 
BOOK. 
get preferred attention and a leading chance at his 
orders. Sell the shoe and 
leather industry where it does its buying —in the 
BLUE BOOK. 


If he finds your advertisement there, you'll 


Get the facts today. 
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The Best 
place to sell as 


Where People Do 
Their Buying 


F OR more than 43 years shoe and leather industry buying 
executives have turned unfailingly to the BLUE BOOK of 
the Shoe and Leather Industry for buying information. It’s 
automatic with them because they know that only in this 
10-in-1 directory do they get all the facts that make buying 


easy. 


You'll find the BLUE BOOK wherever buying is done and 
that’s the place to do your selling. If you have anything to 
sell to tanners, to shoe or leather goods manufacturers, to 
the large shoe buyers, or to any of the organizations serving 
these firms, get your information to them through the 


BLUE BOOK. 


If you’re there when the buying is done, you’ve got the big 
part of your selling job done. Get the facts now about the 
new, completely revised and enlarged edition of the BLUE 
BOOK now in the making. Advertising Rates: 2 Page 
Spread $250., 1 Page $140., 1% Page $82., %4 Page $49., 


V4 Page $27. 


RUMPF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Leather And Shoes 
300 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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SHOE PROFITS 
(Continued from Page 13) 
of successful or unsuccessful firms in 
the industry will reveal the vital 
inter-play of these roles. The degree 
to which they are efficiently organ- 
ized and carried out is the degree to 
which the firm is successful. That 
may be considered an axiom in regard 
to profit-making in the shoe industry. 

There are, in our industry today, 
several common weaknesses which in- 
dividually or collectively are substan- 
tially responsible for the industry’s 
consistently poor profit showing. 
These are: 

l. Many firms fail to realize 
profits on reduced costs. Because 
they are psychologically conditioned 
to acceptance of low profits on the 
theory that low prices mean greater 
volume, they often find that their 
lowered prices do not bring higher 
profits—and they’re stuck with the 
old low profit margin. 

2. Over-production of styles that 
lack a unified sense of direction and 
lead to costly waste. 

3. Requirement of low capital in- 
vestment—low risk entry into a 
high-risk business. This tends to at- 
tract many “speculators” with a 


nothing-to-lose attitude but lacking 
the essential qualifications to have a 
fair chance to succeed. 

1. The quality of general manage- 
ment is in many instances unqualified 
to compete in a business posing such 
high risk and so many technical and 
managerial challenges. 

5. Our technology and research 
is, compared to other industries and 
the modern necessities of our own, 
retarded in organization, facilities, 
funds, personnel and direction. 

6. Our pricing practices are de- 
pressive due to the extraordinarily in- 
tensive competition within the indus- 
try and our conditioned acceptance 
of a low margin of profit on the con- 
sumer-essential products we make. 


7. Our labor-management _ rela- 
tions in many 4 not most instances 
have been such as to hamper maxi- 
mum productivity which could help 
in leading toward higher wages and 
higher profits. 


We have frequently heard the 


thesis that if we increased per capita 
shoe consumption we could increase 
weight of volume. 


profits by sheer 


Superficially, this is an attractive ar- 
gument. Beneath the surface, how- 
ever, it quickly loses appeal. What 
good will it do to increase volume 
even if such could be achieved—if 
the inherent weaknesses causing low 
profits still exist? If a firm, because 
of inherent managerial and technical 
shortcomings, loses money on 
100,000 pairs, it could well lose twice 
as much on 200,000 pairs. 

Will added sales or consumption 
volume cure the high risk of the styl- 
ing factor? Will it improve labor- 
management relations and_ bring 
about higher productivity? Will it 
improve the general calibre of man- 
agement? 

By talking increased consumption 
under present conditions, we are pay- 
ing more attention to the incubator 
than the egg. 

But despite the pessimism existing 
in the long-term low-profit status of 
the shoe industry, there is reason for 
concrete optimism. It lies in the fact 
that a large number of firms—50 per- 
cent of the total—do show a fair or 
good profit with appreciable con- 
sistency. In short. this is evidence 
that depressed profits or losses are 
not inevitable. It is evidence that 
proper use and organization of all the 
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For dress wear our Normil is i tstanding. A smooth, sleek 
leather of full chrome tannage, it has a calf-like finish and rich appear- 
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essential functions of conducting a 
shoe business can lead to profitable 
operations. 

What is to be done in an effort to 
substantially improve the chronic 
low-profit status of the industry as a 
whole? 

First, the industry should set up a 
committee of qualified individuals— 
each expert in his own branch—to in- 
vestigate the causes behind the in- 
dustry’s low-profit status. Detailed 
records should be compiled and anal- 
yzed. Perhaps out of this a “system” 
might be devised. It might even be 
possible to test the “system” with a 
pilot plant functioning under the 
created plan and “regulations,” but 
otherwise coping with all the odds 
and risks which confront the average 
firm entering the business. 

Second, individual committees 
organized to probe the major func- 
tioning segments of operating a shoe 
manufacturing business. A com- 
mittee to probe costs and costing 
practices; a committee to probe over- 
production of styles; one for probing 
technology and research. And so 
forth so that all the important sections 
are covered—and all thoroughly in- 


vestigated in relation to one factor: . 


profits. 

Third, when all the reports are in 
on the individual branches, coordi- 
nate or correlate them—again with 
a single purpose in mind: their re- 
lation to profits. 

Fourth, when all the investigations 
are completed, correlations and anal- 
yses made, and tests conducted in 
“pilot plants,” an evaluation can be 
made. Decisions for action, industry- 
wide, can then be concluded. 


The Difficult Part 

Fifth (and here begins the difficult 
part), a persistent, organized and 
hard-driving effort to eradicate the 
weaknesses through an _ education 
program directed to all shoe manu- 
facturers, and/or a concrete step to 
correct the ills. As to the latter, for 
example, an industry-sponsored re- 
search program—a permanent pro- 
gram with adequate finances, facili- 
ties, personnel, etc. 

All this may be a long-term pro- 
gram. But let us remember that low 
profits have also been a long-term 
matter in the industry. 

To those who may for a moment 
consider that any mass movement 








UNITED STAY 


COMPANY, 


lags sero 


toward better profits is a selfish 
movement, we say that any movement 
other than toward fair profits is sel- 
fish. Profits are responsible for the 
creation of jobs, for higher standards 
of living for a prosperous and healthy 
nation, for the constantly improving 
welfare of all people. It might be 
well to close this with the words of 
Winston Churchill: “The Socialists 
consider making of profits an evil. I 
consider the greatest evil to be the 
failure of any enterprise to make a 
fair profit, from which is determined 
the progress of a nation and the 
security of its people.” 


END 
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FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
“sawed of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 
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nning. 
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NEW IDEAS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


DETACHABLE UPPER 
There are certain constructions, 
as shown in Figure 1, wherein it is 
possible to remove an upper assembly 
easily and to replace with another 
type of upper, all with equal ease. 


Figure 2 shows the platform and 


bottom construction without an 
upper. 

Figure 3 shows how the upper is 
made, with special emphasis on the 
cord extending from the bottom edges 
of the upper parts. 

Figure 4 affords the key to this 
construction. This cut shows the 
block or bottom that may be formed 
of either wood, cork, or plastic 
materials. The grooved portion of 
this block, as shown, is sufficiently 
deep enough and wide enough to 
permit easy entry of the folded 
bottom of the upper through which 
a kind of cord or cable is drawn. 

Figure 5 completes the assembly 
operation by showing how the upper 
is fitted into the grooves after which 
the lacing is drawn tight, and is 
drawn through cross-wise slots, as 
shown, and then tied at the heel. 
These cords are crossed in the opera- 
tion of placing them within the slots. 
This seems a simple and _ versatile 
way of changing uppers from one 
color and style to another. The con- 
struction seems to be limited to open 
toes and open heels. However, the 
possibilities of this simple and effi- 
cient method of changing uppers 
deserves consideration. 

In the actual construction of a 
shoe of this type there are no tacks, 
no cements, and no stiffening. That 


the shoe must be made with some 
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have to sell. 


resource! ... 


through nation-wide polls. 


reach. 





. those who are most likely to need what you 


® You can do it—very easily too!—with a 
one inch single column “Want Ad” — for 
$2.50 a week—certainly not an obstacle to 
keep you from utilizing this valuable 
in the magazine voted first 
choice by shoe and leather manufacturers 


@ Use L&S “Wart Ads” to attract the 
attention of practically all those you want to 
It’s the easiest and most effective wav. 
@ Mail your “Want Ad” in — now — to: 


LEATHER and SHOES 
300 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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degree of precision goes without 
saying; nevertheless, this construc- 
tion is unique and useful. 

Inventor: Louis E. Kutcher, New 


York City; Patent No. 2,510,236. 
ALTERNATE COUNTER 


Figure 1 illustrates a prefabricated 
heel part that may be added to or 
removed from an open-back shoe at 
will, to protect the heel of the foot 
from rain, slush, ete. 

Figure 2 shows how this unit may 
be attached by merely snapping down 
a tab over the sling strap of the shoe. 
The opening made by this snap 
attaching is sufficient to allow for 
free movement of the strap. And the 
vressure of the heel against the strap 
will prevent the foot from collapsing 
the counter arrangement. 


Figure 2 illustrates this heel pro- 
tector made of rather soft material 


POPULAR PRICED SHOES 


CHROMALINE 
CELALINE 
CELL ELK 

ELK 

LINING SIDES 
LINING SPLITS 


W. MILENDER & SONS 


107 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, 


MASS: 





Solid and firm tannage, but mellow enough to 
channel well. 


Uniform natural light color. 

Closely sanded flesh side. 

Consistently well-trimmed and uniform weight. 
Meeting all chemical 

and physical require- 

ments to make a 


comfortable and long 
lasting shoe. 


LOEWENGART AND COMPANY 
315 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 16,N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAHNA LEATHER S®? 














Jusoles 


and you can’t beat PITTS for 
SELECTION - SERVICE or PRICE! 


The extra care that we use in buffing, sorting and grading provides 
you with insoles that are uniform, cleaner and easier to work with. 
Reduce your production problems by demanding Pitts’ insoles. Chances 
are that we can give you prompt delivery on the items that you need. 
Call, write or wire Reg Pitts for info: mation. 





TELEPHONE 2-119 











Dc OE es 
R. S. P l T T § MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





HIGH STREET AT MAPLE AVENUE - HANOVER PA 


LEAy, ; 
HER Noy « s1ock__FIBRE COUNTERS 
&s x wot 
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depending entirely on the pressure 
of the foot against the strap to hold 
it up. Figure 1 shows the same unit 
made with a stiff counter> 


In cases where a more permanent 


| attaching is desired, it is a simple 
| matter to add strap fastenings to the 
| bottom section. In other cases it 


may be stitched to the sole assembly. 


Inventor: 8. C. Maloy, Knoxville, 
Tenn.: Pat. No. 2,523,221. 


SECRET SHOE COMPARTMENT 

Figure 1 illustrates a wedge and 
platform shoe construction whose 
upper comprises an open toe and 
open heel. The upper construction 
offers nothing materially new. Here 
is simply a heel part and vamp fitted 
to a platform. Next, the platform 
is given an edge-folding cover, 
together with a top covering. This 
entire assembly is attached to the 
wedge in one of the several manners: 
cementing, stapling, or nailing. 
usually cementing, with perhaps the 
added strength of a few nails in the 
toe and heel parts, especially the 


latter. 
Se 
Lf 
‘| 


! 


FI6.4 


This upper carries the key to the 
door in the wedge, as Figure 1 indi- 


| cates. This door may be opened to 


reveal a novel secret compartment 
whose full area may be appreciated 
in Figure 2. 

The lining of this compartment 
may be of metal or molded plastic. 
Anyway, here is an interior ready 
for jewels, diamonds, and feminine 
items of lesser value. 

This all goes back to the implanted 
instinct of childhood when children 
used to place their pennies under the 
heel pads of their shoes. 


Inventor: Thomas E. Neal, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Pat. No. 2,507,991. 
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Deaths 


Lyle M. Warfield 

. . . shoe foreman, died in Brockton, 
Mass. He had been employed as fore- 
man of the cutting room of the 
Knapp Shoe Co. for the past 11 and 
one-half years. He is survived by his 
widow, Lola (Ryder) Warfield; a 
brother, G. Allyn, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; a sister, Mrs. William Work, 
Brockton, and two nieces and a 
nephew. 





Charles Moleti 

... 63, shoe foreman, died in Nahant, 
Mass., June 4. Born in Italy, he had 
lived in Lynn and Nahant for the past 
fifty years. He was foreman at the 
Sherry Shoe Co., Boston. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Rose (Palermo) Moleti; 
a son, Leo C.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Gerald Carpelina and Mrs. Charles 
Marciner, both of Lynn; four step- 
sons, a brother, a step-brother and 
two sisters. 


Thomas J. Hallam 
. ». USMC foreman, died in Lynn re- 
cently, He was a native of Newton, 
Mass., and had lived in Lynn for 
about 60 years. He was a retired fore- 
man of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., having served in that post for 
45 years. He was a member of the 
Masons and of the USMC Quarter 
Century club. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Sarah E. (Johnson) Hal- 
lam, two sons and a daughter. 


Lawrence J. Hundemer 

. +. 72, USMC foreman, died May 31 
at his home in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was a retired USMC foreman, serving 
that company for 25 years and retir- 
ing 12 years ago. He leaves his widow, 
three sons, three daughters and seven 
grandchildren. 


A. David Overstreet 


.. . 60, shoe warehouse manager, died 
May 25 in Lynchburg, Va. He was 
employed by the Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corporation, and a past president of 
that concern’s cooperative association 
and its Quarter Century club. He is 
survived by two brothers and a sister. 


Thomas L. Camp 

. 74, leather broker, died recently 
at his home in Somerville, Mass. He 
was past grand knight of Mt. Bene- 
dict Council, Knights of Columbus, 
and a life member of the Elks. Sur- 
vivors include his widow and two 
sisters. 


(Other Deaths on Page 46) 
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WITH MACHINES 
OF PROVED QUALITY 


The Louis G. Freeman Company has manufactured 
precision made machines used in the production of 
shoes and leather goods since 1892 . . . Machines 
originated and developed by Freeman have often 
“set the standard” in their field by dependable 
performance through years of service. 


LOUIS G. FREEMAN CO., CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 








worth the difference 


SLATTERY BROS. TANNING CO. 
210 South St. Boston 11,Mass. 
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‘ hut consider these other EXTRAS 
when you buy abrasives 


We've discovered in the abrasive purchasing of 
many shoe manufacturers that there are oppor- 
tunities to: 

Consolidate and simplify requirements 

Buy in more economical quantities 

Carry less inventory 

Get faster deliveries 

These are the extras you get when you buy 
abrasives made by CARBORUNDUM aad serv- 
iced by UNITED. 

We suggest Carborundum’s abrasives because 
the United representative who sells them knows 
the requirements of each abrasive operation — 
can be of help with any abrasive problem. 

Our close association with these products and 
the men who produce them has proved to us that 
the Carborundum Company stands for the best 
in abrasives, 


UNITED SHOE 


MACHINERY 


Because United maintains large stocks of 
ready-to-ship abrasives expressly earmarked for 
the shoe trades, you can draw immediately on a 
complete range of standard items. 

United would like to tell you about “planned 
purchasing”... how abrasive economies and 
efficiencies may be applied. Some of these may 
benefit you. Why not find out? Call your United 
branch office. 


CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale 





. 
Leather Line Wanted 

SALES AGENCY located N. Y. C., doing busi- 
ness for years with many leading billfold, lug- 
gage, handbag, and belt manufacturers, seeking 
line of leather to sell on regular commission 
basis Only interested in concern able to 
deliver quantities Best of references Ad- 
dress F-2, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, I] 


Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS 
WRITE 
MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For Sale 
OWNER RETIRING, established business in 
Mdwest, 15 years ald All necessary equip- 
ment for finishing bag, strap, case, football, 
ete., leathers 

Address E-6, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


. 
Tannery Available 
IN OPERATION, produces excellent leather 
$20,000 will handle; balance ten years to pay 
Reason for sale owner's health 
Address E-12, 
» Leather and Shoes 
vO W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Tl 


For Sale at Low 
And Attractive Prices 


Wool Blanket Ends 

Wool & Cotton Blanket Ends 

Cotton Blanket Ends 

Canton Flannel] Full Stock, also 

Various Lengths Jobs, Shorts 

Imitation Leather Full Stock and Remnants 
All Kinds & Colors & Weights 

Also, Block Cuts 

Book Binding Cloth Full Widths” 
Jarious C olors 


In Rolis — 
Shorts — Remnants 
ed Fabris i eae ee aie ae 
“Raw Materlals—in Carloads or Small Lots 
A Building Full of Bargains. 
We Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 
Take Advantage of Our Low Prices 
Be One of Our Satisfied Customers. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Write for Your Needs —- We Will Reply 
Promptly and tn Detail with Samples, 
f necessary. 
CENTRAL MERCANTILE CO 
217 Miwaukee Ave., Chicago 6, Nl 


on women's novelty footwear 


Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Bituations Wanted”’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Indisplayed adver cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

M1 space pted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 

















For Sale 


ONE (1) toggling unit 36 frames. Frame size 
6% ft square. Complete with motors and 
controls. For information write to 

F-4, 


c Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Il 


For Sale 


1100 hair-on cow bellies—25c per foot sheared 
4000 Ibs. Indian Tan shoulders—50c per Ib 
Address F-5, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, Il! 





Help Wanted 





Asst. Tannery Supt. 


WANTED Assistant to Tannery Superin- 
tendent. Man, 26 to 32 years of age. Prefer- 
ably some experience in tanning MECHANICAL 
LE wf he RS Requisites Knowledge leather 
che 3 , tannery operation, supervision and 
ma vt of men, routine tannery office 
clerical duties. Position offers opportunity for 
advancement. Address F-3, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St Chicago 6, Ill 





Situations Wanted 





Stockfitting Foreman 
Outstanding foreman with 35 years experience 
Boston area 
preferred but will consider good opportunity 


elsewhere. Apply box X-42, Leather & Shoes 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass 





528-38 Park Avenue « Brooklyn 5, N.Y. © Ulster 5-2451-2557 


Tesaste 


Finishers 


SHEEPSKINS 
SKIVERS 
GOATS @ SPLITS 


also 
CONTRACT 
TANNING 











MAJID AHMAD ROAD 


Inquiries invited for 
INDIAN VEGETABLE TANNED KIPS AND CHROME TANNED 
KIPS IN CRUST CONDITION. 


EASTERN TANNERIES LTD. 


KANPUR, INDIA 








Tannery Superintendent 


or Process Supervisor, 17 years of tannery 
experience. Specializing in calf leather for 
textile trade. Prefers N. E. but will go any- 
where. Write 

Russell Tobin 

48 Hill Street 

Norwood, Mass. 


Stitching Room Foreman 


Available now, will go anywhere, a stitching 
room man of wide experience. Knows how to 
get the work out on time. Apply Box X-35, 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, 
Mass 


Treeing and Packing Room 


Foreman 


AVAILABLE NOW, will go anywhere. Treeing 
and packing room foreman with long experi- 
ence on all makes and all grades of shoes. Ex- 
pert mechanic on al] operations, with thorough 
knowledge of cleaning, repairing and spraying 
all leathers and fabrics. Capable of breaking 
in all help. Address X-40, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 


Lasting-Making Room Foreman 


Unusually well qualified man to take full 
charge of either room, or both in smal! fac- 
tory. This man knows how to train new help 
Will go anywhere. Apply Box X-41, Leather 
& Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 





(MMI 
© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
HT 
* POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
Wt 
® LACTANX 
HUH 


ROBESON 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 

















HE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 

Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 


WRINGER 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 


Index To Advertisers 





June 24-27, 1951—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers Association, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


July 22-25, 1951 — Baltimore Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


July 29-Aug. 3, 195!—National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Show, sponsored by 
National Luggage and Leather Goods As- 
sociation. Hotel New Yorker, New York 


City. 


Aug. 19-22, 1951 -- Spring Showing of 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for 
allied trades. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New 
York City. 


Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and Sum. 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

1951 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, — National Shoe 


Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
Retailers Association. 
other hotels, Chicago. 


2 
: 
¥ 
§ 
; 
, 


Palmer House and 


Nov. 11-14, 1951-—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 25-29, 1951 
Show of America for Spring and Summer. 
1952. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association and National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


Popular Price Shoe 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for quick turnover of odd 
lots of leather and materials 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Henry M. McAdoo 

. 70, leather company executive, 
died June 4 in Hanover, N. H. He 
was a director of the McAdoo & Allen 
Welting Co., Quakertown, Pa., and 
was one of the original partners of the 
concern. He was chairman of the 
board and a former president of the 
United States Leather Co. Also a for- 
mer governor of the Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., and served as a director 
of various industrial firms including 
C. C. Collings, Nice Ball Bearings, 
Empire Electric Brake, American Hair 
and Felt, and Keystone Tanning and 
Glue Co. 

A native of Philadelphia, Pa., he 
served as a Captain in the Army 
Quartermaster Corps during World 
War I, 
served in the Council of National De- 


and during World War II 
fense. He was a member of the Union 
League and Philadelphia Cricket clubs. 
For many years he was a vestryman 
in the Whitemarsh, Pa., Episcopal 
church. 

Survivors include his widow, Mar- 
garet (Nice) McAdoo, and three sons, 


William N., Henry M., Jr., 
Richard B. 


and 


H. H. Sawyer 
73, tanning executive, died June 
4+ in Waltham, Mass., while on a va- 
cation trip. President of the Sawyer 
Tanning Co., Napa, California, he was 
a native of that town. He had spent 
the past fifty years as a top manage- 
ment official and executive with the 
firm. He was a leading civic figure 
and very active in community affairs. 
include his widow, Claire 
Sawyer, a son, Herbert 
G., daughter, Mrs. Martha Sawyer 
Smith, and eight grandchildren; and 
a sister, Mrs. Franklin T. Miller of 
Massachusetts. 
(Other Deaths on Page 


Survivors 
(Goodman) 
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GEILICH LEATHER CO., TAUNTON, 
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LINING 


Acme Backing Corp. 

Ajax Machine Co. 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., The 
American Extract Co. 

Arkansas Co., Inc. 

Armour Leather Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Armstrong Machine Works 


Barbour Welting Co. 
Berman Leather Co. 
Blackhawk Tanners 

Boston Machine Works Co. 
Brockton Cut Sole Corp. 


Campello Shank Co. 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 


Davidson Rubber Co. 
Davis Leather, Inc. 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Eastern Tanneries, Ltd. 
Freeman, Louis G., Co. 


Gallun, A F., & Sons Corp. 
Geigy Co., Inc. 

Geilich Leather Co. 
Greenebaum, J., Tanning Co. 


Hadley Bros.-Uhi Co. 
Haley Cate Co., Inc. 
Howes Bros. Co. 

Huch Leather Co. 

Huyck, F. C., & Sons, Inc. 


Independent Die & Supply Co. 
Irving Tanning Co., Inc. 


Lichtman, J. & Sons 
Lincoln, L. H., & Sons, Inc. 
Linen Thread Co., Inc. 
Loewengart & Co. 

Lynn Innersole Co. 


McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. 
Milender, W., & Sons 


Pitts, R. S., Mfg. Co. 
Quirin Lea. Press. Co. 


Rees’, Hans & Sons 
Robeson Process Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

Ross, A. H., & Sons Co. 
Rotary Machine Co. 


Sanford Tanning Corp. 
Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. 

Slattery Bros. Tanning Co. 
Standard Emboss. Plate Mfg. Co. 


Taylor, Thos., & Sons, Inc. Back Cover 
Thiele Tanning Co. 40 


Union Bay State Chemical Co. 
United Last Co. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United Stay Co., Inc. 
Whitman, Wm., Co. 

Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 
Wisconsin Leather Co. 


i 
25 and 44 
40 
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